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MISS HANDLEY’S EXPERIMENT. 


I. 


HE sun lay in broad dusty beams on the faded carpet, gilding 

on its way the golden dark hair cf a little reader who was sitting 
on the broad arm cf a leather chair, the first restful position that came 
to her after she had opened the entrancing volume. From the eager- 
ness with which she read, and the knitting tightly grasped in one hot 
little hand while the book was in the other, it was casy to imagine she 
was enjoying a stolen pleasure. 

It was a strange little figure ; nothing like grace or childhood about 
that primly-cut frock that was a grown woman’s dress in miniature — 
not intended to be prim or ungraceful, as was evident from the large 
bow at her childish throat and the rings in her ears. But bow and 
rings would have been better worn by a woman cf forty. 

She sat reading until the sunbeam slanted down onc corner of the 
room, and then she quickly shut the book with a long-drawn sigh. 
She opened out the knitting, damp and crumpled fom her hand, and 
measured it carefully with her apron. By dint cf some stretching it 
could be made to go from point to point, but there certainly was 
another inch needed to make it do so faizly. She looked at it, at the 
sunbeam, and at the book ; last of a!l she went to the door to listen, 
Not asound! She came back and took up the knitting resolutely. 
Evidently the inch is to be made good ; she knits steadily one row, 
then she opened the book for just one peep ; and then —the tempta- 
tion was too strong — everything was forgotten until the sunbeam had 
almost kcft the room altogether, and a voice calling “ Effie! Effie!” 
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roused her. She hastily threw the book into a chair, and giving her 
knitting a last pull to lengthen it, she hurried to the door, just as a 
tall old lady was about to enter the room. 

“Why, child ! what have you been doing until so late? Come along. 
You must have been very idle ; you know I expect your afternoon task 
to be finished by the time the sun shines on the library wall. That is 
about five —it is now half-past.” 

Effie followed the old lady into a little dressing-room. 

“Why, Effie, this knitting is dirtier than ever ; I can hardly touch it. 
How you get it in such a state I can’t think!” 

“T don’t know, Aunt ; my hands get so warm, I suppose.” 

“Hands warm! fiddlestick! How do you think the hundreds of 
poor creatures do, who live in hot city rooms and have to work for 
their living?” 

Effie could not answer this. Miss Handley took up a book and 
began carefully to measure the edging against the back of it. “ Effie, 
I should like to know why this lace is stretched in this way ; it saves 
you no work, There is a point short, and you must do it before 
dinner. Stretching don’t deceive me, and is a very idle trick. Now 
go and dress yourself.” 

Blushing at the rebuke, Effie ran off, but slipped into the library 
to replace the book ; then she ran upstairs to the quaint little room 
that was hers, to dress. 

After brushing her hair, which was cut quite short and hung in 
thick locks over her ears, she opened a drawer, where everything was 
precisely folded, and taking out a brown silk dress, she arrayed herself 
therein, adding a lace collar, suitable for a grown woman, and fastened 
a large primrose-colored bow at her throat. From waist to chin she 
might have been taken for a tiny woman of forty. Her dark face was 
not a very young-looking one, but happily she knew not the strange 
little figure she made, and was rather pleased than otherwise to have 
her dress fashioned like her aunt's, it added to her feeling of im- 
portance. When she had finished she ran down to join her aunt in 
the drawing-room until Mr. Handley came home. 

This afternoon was a sample of the days in Effie’s life at Bramley. 
Every afternoon all the household but herself went to sleep, the ser- 
vants following Miss Handley’s example rigorously in this respect; 
and she was banished to the library with a lesson to learn and a cer- 
tain task of knitting to do before the sun’s rays should fall on a certain 
point in the room, at which time, Miss Handley’s siesta being over, 
Effie was expected to join her in her room. When there was no sun, 
Effie was entrusted with her aunt’s watch. 

Until lately this library had seemed a place of punishment to Effie. 
She would look longingly through the window at the miles of smiling, 
sleepy landscap* that lay before her. Everything, everything seemed 
at rest these hot sunny days but herself ; not a creature was ever to 
be seen in the still, yellow road winding through the green meadows 
to the.distant town, the towers of whose famous abbey were just visible 
above ithe tree-tops. A few drowsy cows, lazily switching the flies 
with their tails as they lay in the shade, was all the life to be seen ; and 
oh !. how she longed to be able, like them to throw herself down beneath 
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the cool trees, and listen to the soft restful rustling of the leaves over 
her head. Even the knitting that must be done would not be such 
weary, dreary work out there as it was in that bare old library. 

But this year the grim old room had become a very paradise for 
her, the home of people who were of a different mould from any she 
had yet met with, but which she was sure she should meet in the 
world of which she knew so little. The source of this new life and 
happiness was the old bookcase that covered one side of the wall ; for 
although the room was called “library,” it was not one in the real 
sense of the word. The books in it were not many, but the Handleys 
were not a reading people, and so even these few had been for years 
unread, until one day Effie, having finished her task before the time 
at which she dare leave the room, was looking round for something 
that might offer amusement, when she was tempted to open those glass 
doors. Henceforth there were no weary afternoons for Effie. Never 
had lessons been learnt so quickly, never knitting so swiftly done ; yet 
never had either seemed so wearying as when some delightful book 
was lying ready for her when she might take it up. 

Mr. and Miss Handley were an old couple, whose niece had mar- 
ried Effie’s father, much to her parents’ displeasure ; and when, as 
they predicted, this niece found herself surrounded by a large family, 
and the small means of a struggling surgeon to support them, although 
the old people had died leaving her nothing, the aunt and uncle had 
proved less hard, and aided their niece considerably, besides offering 
to adopt one of the girls. Effie was that one, and ever since she was 
five years old she had lived with the old couple at Bramley Hall, going 
home to her father’s house for a month every year. 

This month at home was the most tantalising part of Effie’s life. 
For months before the time for her visit she was looking forward and 
longing for it ; at a distance it looked such a joyous month to her, 
promising such delightful games with her brothers and sisters that her 
present life seemed doubly dreary by the contrast ; and yet when she 
got home, how different it all was! Long before the time was out she 
was longing to get back to Bramley. The first day at home was all 
right. Brothers and sisters were obstreperously joyful and good- 
natured ; mother and father made much of her, and everything was 
pleasant ; but the next saw the brothers and sisters less inclined to be 
good-natured, then they got ill-natured, told her she was “stuck-up 
because she was living with a rich aunt,” and the quartels became 
frequent. The rest refused to play with her, teased and tormented 
her in every possible way, and when she appealed to the poor dis- 
tracted mother, was told she could not expect “to get her own way 
here as at Bramley, where no one had anything else to do but to wait 
on her and study her wishes. Considering her good fortune, she ought 
to do all she could to please her brothers and sisters, instead of quar- 
relling!” Effie knew she had not quarrelled, but she knew also it 
would be useless to say so, for Mrs. Ross was jealous for her other 
little ones ; and Effie would return to her tyrants, and be jeered for a 
“tell-tale,” and asked “if she thought Mamma was like old Aunt Hand- 
ley, and had nothing to do but coddle her up ;” and as Effie’s tem- 
per was not gentle, a general scrimmage would ensue, in which she 
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had nearly all the blows and would retire worsted. But the unkindest 
cut of all came when her mother would find her, and talk gently to 
her, and ask her if she was not sorry to be so violent, so overbearing 
in her ways, and tell her to love her brothers and sisters, and 
remember how much less they had cf the pleasures and good things 
of life than she ; and although she might be spoiled by her aunt, who 
had no one but her, she must not i!l-treat her less happy kindred. 
Then Effie would sob with a sense cf general injustice done her, 
which her mother took for repentance, and would kiss her, tell her to 
curb her temper, expatiate on the shocking thing it was to quarrel with 
her brothers and sisters, and make her learn “ Dogs delight to bark 
anc bite,” to increase her sense cf the enormity cf her conduct. 

Nor were these the only things that made her long to get back to 
Bramley by the time the month was out. Although her life was not 
quite such a series cf pettings and luxuries as her London relations 
seemed to think, there were many things in it that she missed at her 

“father’s. ‘The London house was sordid and uninviting ; the table — 
supplied with regard rather to economy than comfort — was constant 
cause of trouble. I fear what her mother said was true, her appetite 
was pampered ; it was cf no use, try as she would she could not eat 
Irish stew —a favorite dish in the surgeon’s family —or bread and 
treacle. She had rather an objection to cheesy butter, but that a 
young appetite enabled her to overcome; the other viands she was 
obliged to refuse or leave on her plate, much to her mother’s anger 
and disgust. 

“T think, Effie, it is time we gave up having you home, when our 
good, wholesome food is not good enough for you — putting such ideas 
into’your brothers’ and sisters’ heads, who never would have them but 
for you. Of course we can’t give you the fine things you have at 
Bramley. ‘Though I’ve been accustomed to them as well as you, thank 
Heaven I can be thankful for what I can get! It is very wicked of 
fous but it is what one may expect, I suppose. If one lets a child be 
etn. up among riches for her own good, she will look down on her 

home.” 

In vain Effie protested she liked almost anything they had, and 
that she was only not hungry now; her mother looked heart-broken, 
and the others would tell one another she was giving herself airs. 
Often to avoid this she would swallow food that was distasteful to her, 
like medicine, trying not to taste it the while. No wonder Bramley 
quiet and peace were very pleasant to her after the month of turmoil. 
And after all, she was not unhappy at Bramley, though very lonely, 
and her nature rebelled against the living by rule which was her 
aunt’s idea of the way to bring up children. But she loved her, although 
she was so strict. 

To Miss Handley, Effie was an experiment. That lady had always 
had her own ideas as to the proper way of bringing up children, had 
always declared that hers should never have the faults and failings 
she saw in other people’s children ; but never having married, she had 
no means of putting her theories to the test until Effie had come to 
Bramley. And with her she began, and had measured out the time 
and employments hour by hour until the child certainly lived like a 
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human clock ; and so far Miss Handley might consider her experiment 
successful, thanks partly to natural docility, partly to the gratitude she 
felt she owed to her, and the feeling Effie had as she grew older that 
she had no right to rebel in that. house, however she might have felt. 
inclined to do it ia her mother’s. In return Miss Handley was very 
fond cf her in a cold and unsympathetic way, and showed it, not by 
indulging her — that would have been against her principles — but by 
being very attentive to her wants, especially in the way of dress — 
making her abundance cf clothes with her own hands, invariably on 
the models cf her own dresses and generally of the same materials ; 
an: so Efie looked a small edition cf Miss Handley. 

When ESie reached the drawing-room after dressing, she found 
that her uncle had not returned. It was very rare for him to be out 
of the house after six, but to-day he had gone to Melingford and was 
unusually late. This worried |.is sister on Effie’s account, for whom 
she had a sct duty every hour cf the day, excepting the two she was 
allowed after dinner for recreation ; but these minutes were unfore- 
seen, and Effie had nothing to do. Then she bethought herself. 

“TEMie, you left a point of your knitting undone: go and fetch it to 
occupy you until dinner. ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.’” 

EMe went to fetch the knitting, which, pulled to.its proper width, 
did not measure the allotted length; but when she came back her ~ 
uncle had entered, so she put it in her pocket. Dinner was brought 
in, and the brother and sister sat down to it, Effie always stayed in 
the room, looking over a book cf prints, every one of which she knew 
by heart, until the swects were brought ; then she seated: herself at 
the table, she having dined at noon, when Miss Handley took her 
lunch ; but she was allowed to come in at “pudding time,” as her 
uncle said, and share the good things that finished the dinner. 

Mr. Ilandley was a direct contrast to his spare and methodical 
sister, being stout, florid, and not at all precise, which was a constant 
source cf regrct to him. He had a prodigious respect, for Susan’s 
abilities ia all things that concern a woman, but held that she had no 
opinion at a!l worth listening to on politics, land or cattle ; and as 
that was her opinion too, they never clashed. He looked. on Evie, 
trained by her, as a procf cf her intuitive ability to train up a child 
exactly in the way it should go, Never had E%ie been known to do 
anything serious!y to annoy or offend her guardians ; she was a model 
child in all respects. Mr. Ilandley looked upon himself as the recre- 
ative instrument cf EMie’s education, and for two hours every evening 
but Wednesday they played. together. One of Mr. Handley’s weak- 
nesses was an idea that he had been an admirable dancer, and was 
so still if he chose to go into dancing society, and he had volunteercd 
during the last few months to teach Effie to dance. Miss Susan had 
at first demurred —it was a useless accomplishment ; on which her 
brother had ventured to argue with her, and asserted it was anything 
but that. . 

“Weil, what good does it do you to know it, Tom? Cf what use 
has it been to you all your I'fe?” 

“A great deal. If I had never been to a ball in my life—and I 
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have in my younger days, and so have you—I should still think I 
was the better for having learnt. It gives a man a carriage, a walk,” 
he said, drawing up his podgy little figure ; and so he had his way, 
and Effie was taught by him to dance. 

She began each session with the steps, Mr. Handley not being 
satisfied with the way in which she did the fifth and sixth fas. 
“Now then! one! two! three! four! five! (spring!) six!” Suiting 
the action to the word, he would deftly bring his right toe round from 
its position in front of the left to the back of the heel, making his 
highly developed calves meet as he did so in a quite harlequin-like 
manner. And /¢his was where Effie failed, perhaps because she had 
no legs to speak of, and her uncle had very much ; at any rate she 
would spring up and cross her little legs, but they would not behave 
in the way her uncle considered so essential and triumphantly pointed 
out for her imitation in his own person. Effie admired in silence, but 
thought the shape must have a great deal to do with it. 

As they rose from the table Mr. Handley asked Effie if she knew 
Mark was coming to-morrow. 

“No, Uncle,” said Effie, gravely. 

“I did not tell her this morning. I thought it would excite her 
and interfere with her lessons, Tom,” said his sister. 

» “Oh, very right. Yes, of course, it must be great news for you, 
Effie.” 

“Yes, Uncle,” but she did not know whether she was glad or sorry. 
Mark was a tall schoolboy, who spent his holidays there always, and 
generally managed to upset the house, and treated her with good- 
natured contempt. He was Uncle Handley’s protegé as she was her 
aunt’s. One reason that Effie had to regret his coming was that she 
was put completely in the shade while he was there, and there were 
no more romps for her with her uncle, who indeed seemed to forget 
all about her in his interest in Mark’s pursuits. 

The next day, however, she found herself very eagerly waiting the 
return of her Uncle Handley, who had gone to meet Mark ; and in 
consideration of it being a sort of gala-day, her aunt had not set her 
a task of knitting ; she had only her lesson to learn in the library, and 
so had a long time to read about her favorite Little Nell before the 
sun struck the opposite wall—the signal for her to leave the room 
and dress. Uncle Handley and Mark were expected home for dinner, 
and Effie, who was exceedingly fond of dress, mace herself particularly 
smart by wearing a wider collar and her largest bow. “ Perhaps, now 
I am bigger, he will take more notice of me,” she thought, as she stood 
on the steps as the dog-cart came to the door and Mark sprang out, 
taller than ever. -Gracious! how tall he had grown! certainly not 
likely to play with Effie now. 

“Well, Aunt Sue,” he exclaimed, giving her a careless schoolboy 
kiss, “what a jolly old place this is! Ah, Effie, is that you!” He 
held out his hand, evidently intending to shake hands, but something 
his uncle said attracted his attention, and he turned away ; but at 
dinner, seeing her sitting off with her book of prints, he said : 

“T say, Aunt Sue, hasn’t she got her teeth yet?” She had only been 
promoted to coming in to pudding since his last holidays. 
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“T don’t think it is good for her digestion to eat a full dinner at 
this hour. Oh, well, let her come and have soup this once ; she'll 
promise not to take liberties with the meat.” 

And as Miss Susan was almost as much under Mark’s thumb as 
Effie was under hers, the latter was admitted to the table, for which 
she felt very grateful, it being a long stride towards maturity in her 
estimation. But yet Mark nearly broke her heart before dinner was 
over by saying: 

“You’ve put your best bib and tucker on, Effie, I suppose ; but 
what’s that great thing in front?” alluding to the blue bow she had 
put on with such pride — bows being a recent further promotion from 
Miss Susan. “It looks something like the cravat one of the minstrels 
wore — you remember, Uncle, don’t you?” Uncle Handley was a 
sharer in all Mark’s holiday dissipations. 

“Do you mean to say / look like a minstrel, then?” asked Miss 
Handley, settling her own bow, which was exactly like Effic’s 

“Oh, I don't know, I suppose not—but this minstrel had a very 
little thin throat and a very large cravat-bow that reached from ear 
to ear, and so does Efie’s.” Effie was near shedding tears ; her aunt 
came to the rescue and defended her, but she determined to wear no 
more bows while Mark remained at home. 

His visit had begun badly, and yet before he went back to school 
they struck one or ‘two notes in common that made him more im- 
portant to her than he had ever been before. Generally Uncle Hand- 
ley took him to London for a week of his holiaays to see the sights, 
but this time he was laid up with a bad cold, and Mark had to fall 
back on Effie, or any one else for amusement, on one or two rainy 
days that there were to prevent his going out of doors. On one of 
these rainy days, Effie of course having to go into the library as usual, 
Mark followed her there, and confided to her that he was dying for a 
smoke, and he dared not smoke anywhere but in the stable, for fear 
of being seen ; and in the stable old Evans had forbidden him to go, 
ever since he had played tricks on the horses ; and so swearing Effie 
to secrecy, he now brought out his pipe and puffed up the chimney, 
standing in the most awkward position to do it. And then, secret for 
secret, Effie told him of her daily readings, how she had read /vanhoe, 
Kenilworth, and Dombey and Son, and was now reading /ittle Nell. 
But somewhat to her mortification she found him very d/asé on the 
subject ; he had read them all, and told her he had given up such follies, 
and was going in for real heavy reading now, and by way of doing so 
brought Valentine Vox into the library next day, and made the most 
fearful attempts at ventriloquy, until Effie, frightened to death at his 
contortions, begged him to desist. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, one can’t learn without trying ; it’s an acquired 
power entirely. Now Iam going to try and throw my voice bchind 
that chair ; don’t be frightened if you hear it. I'll just say ‘ Effie!’ 
Now then!” Then he began making tremendous efforts ; his face 
got red and then purple as he snorted something, probably ‘ Effie,’ 
through his nose. 

“Qh, don’t, Mark, don’t! you'll kill yourself.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! there’s nothing like trying and practice ; the 
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voice won’t come out yet, but it will come. I shall go to a ventrilo- 
quist, if Uncle gets well enough to take me to London, and see if he 
won’t teach me.” 

“Oh, I wouldn't! You don’t know how ugly and queer it makes 

ou look.” 

“Ugly and queer? Not half as ugly and queer as you look any 
time. I wonder what makes you dress such a guy?” 

“A guy?” 

“T should think so. Why, you look like a little old woman ; and you 
are not at all pretty any way.” 

“T know that,” said Effie, in a depressed tone. She was wondering 
if she did look like a guy. Iler sisters had said something like it 
often enough, but she knew they were envious and jealous ; but she 
fancied her mother had not admired Miss Susan’s taste in dress. She 
remembered now to have heard her saying something about an “old 
mai<’s taste ” to her father. 

Bet notwithstanding Mark’s uncomplimentary estimate of herself, 
she dreaded to hear of his going away. Uncle Tom’s illness had re- 
laxed the rule cf their Ife altorcthcr, and perhaps Effie had never in 
her life spent such a deligh*‘f:1 week as now, when she could talk to 
Mark about her reading while he smoked up the chimney. I know 
that she did very little knitting this weck, but I am not sure that she 
didn’t learn to smoke ! 


II. 


Seven years passed, making little change in Effie’s I’fe, but very 
much in her thoughts. She had grown tall, and, as Mark had not 
scrupled to tell her, ugly. But during those years she had learnt to 
live an inward life, very different f-om the prosy outward one she 
shared with hcr aunt and uncle ; but, with an instinctive feeling that 
she would not be understood, she kept her thoughts to herself. 

Of one thing she had become aware in the last two years, and that 
was that Mark and she were intended to marry, in due time. Miss 
Handley had never allowed her to suspect that there were such things 
as love and marriage in the world, but her uncle had been less cir- 
cumspect with regard to Mark, and the latter had let Effie know as a 
matter of course that he considered her his property, and scarcely hid 
that he felt ill-used at having such a wife selected for him. 

“You are very good, Effie, you know, but I had made up my mind 
to marry a beauty, and you are not that, you know.” 

“T am sure I don’t want to marry you, Mark,” the girl had said, 
indignantly. 

“ Well, you needn’t be offended ; that is just like girls ; they are so 
vain, one can’t tell them the truth ia a sensible way.” 

“T don’t mind the truth. I know I am not handsome, but I don’t 
care. At ary rate, there are some uglier people.” 

“Oh, yes! Harry Lloyd actually thinks you pretty; but I don’t 
admire dark girls,” 

“And I can’t endure dark men. I like tall fair men, with long 
brown whiskers and blue eyes.” 
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“Poli! ‘Miss-Nancyfied’ men! You won’t find many with your 
taste,” said Mark, contemptuously, for he was very dark himself, and 
did not agree with any one who admired any other style of beauty in 
aman. Effie had heard for the first time in her life that some one 
could think her pretty ; the idea was new and delicious. 

Three years ago this exchangc cf compliments had taken place, ard 
Mark was a boy of eighteen, and very boyish for his age, while Effie 
at fourteen was very womanly for hers ; and even then she had felt 
the indignity cf being set apart for Mark to pick up or reject as he 
liked, and had rebelled against it, and ever since had been growing 
up a feeling that she would not be so accepted or rejected. She had 
resented Mark's tone of ownership ever since, and determined she 
would not belong to him at all, though she knew that to interfere 
with their plans would mortally offend her aunt and uncle. 

It being necessary to Mr. Haadley’s views for Mark that he should 
speak Spanish fluently, he had been sent to a connection in Spain to 
learn the language. Ile had been gone two years, and was now 
coming home to take his place in the house of which Mr. Handlcy 
was sleeping partner. Effie awaited his coming with curiosity. His 
letters, which were always read aloud, showed that he had matured 
very much. He was no doubt improved, for formerly she had looked 
down upon him in secret as a very frivolous person, and now she was 
sure she should not like him; and she was determined to show him 
he was not the only one to be consulted as to their marriage. What 
was her indignation then to find, when she recovered f:om her 
astonishment at seeing such a tall, brown-bearded fellow, with a deep 
voice and manly ways—to find that he did not seem disposed to ask 
her pleasure in the matter. He had dropped the air cf martyrdom 
with which he used to allude to the future; but having made up his 
mind that they belonged to each other, there seemed nothing more 
to be said. But Effie was determined things should not be so, cost 
what it would. 

The second day after his return home he announced his intention 
of going fishing, and that she was to go with him. “Come along, 
Effie ; it is a lovely day for sport— gray and cloudy and —” 

“ And very likely to rain, I think,” said Effie. 

“T was about to say zof likely to rain. I don’t think it will ; but 
if it does, what cf it? You bring a waterproof, and I'll take um- 
brellas. I’ve seen you out in the rain many times.” 

Effie felt inclined to rebel¥but bethought herself that it was a small 
thing to quarrel about->the explanation could come soon enough 
without that ; and so they went down to the river that flowed through 
Mr. Handley’s grounds. 

As Mark had said, it was a lovely morning ; all the green looked 
so f-esh and tender under the sunless sky, the sweet, strong smell of 
the vegetation, the dew yet hanging in beads on every blade of grass. 
But Effie did not notice the beauty of it all as they tramped along ; 
she was displeased. ' How differently acted the lover€ of which she 
had read so much! How they sued for the pleasure of escorting the 
women they loved, how happy they were if their prayer was granted ! 
Effie was woman enough to wish to have the giving of her favors, not 
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to have them taken possession of. Now she came to see Mark after 
twe years, and that he had lost his boyishness, she thought it might 
be pleasant enough, if he had paid her court, to have responded. As 
she was not pretty, perhaps no one would be gallant and lover-like to 
her, but at least she would not give herself without. And yet that 
morning Miss Handley had been very indignant at her brother when 
he expressed a doubt as to the possibility of Effie not liking their 
plan. 

“‘ She does not seem to like Mark,” he had said. 

“What can have put such an idea into your head? Like him! 
She has not thought of such a thing yet. I would be very sorry if a 
girl brought up by me had her head full of foolish notions. No; now 
she knows she is to marry Mark she will learn to think of him as her 
future husband. I should have been very sorry if she had done so 
before. I have kept her free of any tomfoolery, thank goodness !” 

“ But there is a possibility, you know, Susan, that she will not care 
to marry Mark.” 

“ Now, Tom, don’t you put such an idea into her head ; and unless 
you do, I'll warrant it will never get there.” 

“Very well, Sue, you know best ; but I should not like to be dis- 
appointed. Mark seems quite willing ; he told me last night he was 
astonished to find her grown so pretty.” 

“Pretty! Fiddlestick! As if that had anything to do with him—” 

“ And—a— Susan, Mark seemed to think she was a—not very 
well-dressed. Hadn’t you better go to town and get that gown I 
intended to give you for your birthday, and one or two for Effie 
—fashionable, you know? Mark seems to think a great deal of 
fashion.” 

“Fashion! Mark is a very ridiculous young man, and you are as 
bad to encourage him. However, if you feel inclined to make Effie a 
present of some dresses and pay a dressmaker’s bill, I will do nothing 
to prevent, but Z won’t do it!” 


When Effie and Mark got to the river, Mark busied himself with 
making it comfortable for the morning. He opened his bag and 
drew out something that looked like a fishing-net of gay colors and 
many tassels. Effie opened her eyes wide—was he going to fish 
with a net? But he began fastening it to the boughs of the over- 
hanging trees. 

“What is that, Mark?” asked Effie. 

“ A hammock, my dear.” 

“A hammock!” echoed Effie, who had never seen one. 

“Yes ; a very comfortable contrivance for a warm morning like 
this, as you will find.” 

“ But you can’t fish in that thing.” 

“No, Sefiorita ; this is for you, and this,” he said, taking from his 
pocket two books and handing her one. 

“The Initials,” said Effie, reading the title; “thank you much,” 
and then she looked dubiously at the hammock swinging at her side, 
while Mark was preparing his tackle. Then she sat just on the edge 
cf it, and thought it a very senseless contrivance, but rather handy 
just now to keep her from the still dewy ground. 
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“What! don’t you know how to get in, Effie? I'll come in a 
minute.” But he went on with his tackle until she had read the 
first chapter of her book and had got deeply interested ; then he 
wént beside her, and putting his arm around her, lifted her in before 
she knew what he intended to do, and wrapped her round in the 
ample net despite her efforts to get free. At last he allowed the 
folds to fall aside, and met her indignant face with laughter. 

“ How dare you lift me in like that, Mark!” 

“Why, isn’t it very comfortable?” 

“It was a great liberty to take, and I will not allow it!” 

“Well, but is not the hammock very nice?” 

“T will not stay in it ; I will get out this minute ! ” 

“No, child, not until I hear your reason,” he said, grasping both 
sides of the net in one hand and looking impudently down at her. 
“ Now if you can honestly say you are uncomfortable in it, I will let 
you out. What did you want better than what I did? I lifted you in 
as comfortably and neatly as if you had been a baby.” 

“But I don’t want to be treated asa baby. That’s just where it 
is,” said Effie ; “you are too unceremonious.” 

“Oh, oh! we have offended that way. If that is all—”’ He threw 
off the soft felt hat he wore ; then dropping on his knee, with mock 
ceremony he held towards her a paper-knife. “ Might the humblest 
of slaves offer you a paper-knife? The book you have deigned to 
use is uncut.” 

“Don’t be so absurd, Mark!” 

And then Mark bowed himself away, and went to his fishing, but 
after waiting an hour without a bite, fastened his line, and getting up, 
came to Effie. She had evidently got accustomed to the hammock 
and over her ill-temper, and Jooked up at Mark full of lazy enjoyment. 

“Do you know that you are very pretty, Effie?” he said, after 
gazing at her for some minutes. 

“It has sometimes seemed to me that I might be so,” said Effie 
coolly, but with a thrill of pleasure at being told that what she had 
sometimes fancied, and then accused herself of vanity for fancying, 
was true. “But you don’t admire dark women, you know,” she 
added, after a pause. 

“Oh, yes I do—pretty ones ; but you did not promise to be pretty at 
one time, you know.” 

“Tlarry Lloyd was of a different opinion,” said Effie, smiling. 

“What! do you remember that? What vain creatures women are! 
He might have said the wittiest or wisest thing and you would not 
have remembered his name ; but he said you were pretty, and he is 
stamped on your memory forever. By the way, I have asked him to 
come down next week and stay a few days.” 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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CHILDREN: THEIR BLUNDERS, THEIR BOOKS, THEIR 
HUMOR AND THEIR WIT, 


HILDREN —the most freely discussed, the least understood, 
? the most injured portion cf humanity! We have among us by 
the score “femmes incompriscs”— dear, persecuted,, unappreciated 
creatures, cloquent in complaint that they will never be valued aright 
by their husbands and familics until the grave his closed over them 
and they are lost to them. forever—who bear for life the martyr’s 
cross, consoled ly a certainty cf the martyr’s crown in the future. 
We have men cf intellect who comfort themselves under a sense of 
present frilure with the complacert reflection that posterity wi!l be 
wiser, that they will in. all events Icave their stamp on the coming 
race. DBzt children, unfortunate children — who alas! is to stand forth 
and utter a protest in their favor? What is to make atonement to 
them for the forgetfulness cf their idiosyncrasies, the ignorance cf their 
motives, the insufferable airs cf superiority with which maturity con- 
tinual!y cndcavors to force them into a dead level cf uniformity with 
some preconceived modcl cf its own? Maturity deems it his preroga- 
tive — nay, his “bounden duty,” a duty he owes to himself on all oc- 
casions—t9 repress, to snub, to keep down what he, in accents cf 
withering scorn, terms “the rising generation.” With what delight 
does he roll as a sweet morscl under his tongue the self-assumed 
axiom, “Young folks think old folks to be fools, but old folks 
know young folks to be fools,” and offer this as a wholesome though 
bitter sedative to all youthful aspirations! All this children suffer in 
silence ; for where is the representative child who can boldly arise, 
utter its wrongs and maintain its originality? “The child is father 
to the man ”—we thank Mr. Wordsworth for thus tracing for us the 
pedigree cf these levellers of childhood — thank him heartily, for we 
are thus cnablod to rebuke the conceit, the ignorance, nay, the 
ingratitude with which the mature descendant treats his juvenile 
ancestor. 

The “ rising generation !”—with what biting sarcasm (a sarcasm per- 
haps none the less bitter for being just touched with envy) can the 
mature lips cf forty consign the youthfzl freshness cf fifteen to that 
contemnacd, that to-be-governed class! Did you never—you, madam, 
of the already risen generation, whose once luxuriant ringlets, now 
shorn cf their abundance and threaded with silver, are severely combed 
back and hid under the staid uniformity of a “front”— did you never 
belong to that despised age? Did you never, permit us to ask, tempted 
by moonlight and soft summer air, ignore. the falling dew and linger 
on the lawn with Adolphus, in place of joining the family in the 
drawing-room? Did the said Adolphus never persuade you that “the 
longest way round was the shortest way home,” and did you never 
wander with him through a by-path instead of “coming directly home, 
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as a girl who had any sense of propriety would have done, and not be 
making herself cheap in the eyes of ‘hat young man”? And did you 
never have an innate consciousness that Adolphus would never hold 
you “cheap,” comport yourself how you might, but that in all events, 
in any event, you would still be “dear” to him? Were you always 
thus sensible and practical? If so, ah! madam, we wonder not that 
you were Icft an ungathered rose upon the parent tree—that you 
never found your Adolphus! 

But it is not for youth that we have taken up the gauntlet. Youth, 
happily for it, can generally hold its own. But it is in favor of children, 
dcfenceless, unreasoning, happy children, that we have donned our 
armor, and intend here seriously to enter our protest against the 
systematic efforts now being made by parents, teachers and book- 
makers to educate them out of thcir happiness and their originality, 
to make of them those monsters whose peculiarity may be defined as 
having ‘old heads on young shoulders.” Childhood — the time when 
the present moment is happiness or misery, when “by-and-by ”— in 
their vernacular “ bime-by ”— is an indefinite but nevertheless a fixed 
measurement of time, as certain as to-morrow or next week ; cf un- 
known length, yet a certainty nevertheless. When the answer it gets 
to a request for information: “You cannot understand it now, my 
dear ; you must wait until you are older,” stimulates the desire and 
whets the little wits into a determination that they can and will under- 
stand all about it, and that not “bime-by” when they are older, but 
now — now, this very minute — and the little brain seethes and bubbles 
and beils in ceaseless unrest, until happily a bright inspiration 
comes l:ke a flash, and the problem is dismissed because it is solved, 
and the solution stored up in that wonderful repertory, a child’s 
memory, to be perhaps a subject cf lauczhter in after-years as “one of 
my childish fancies.” Yet for the time those fancies are real, and 
have a real effect on character. 

Make, for the nonce, a child ef yourself (if you can), and take the 
blunders and mistakes cf children, examine them critically, and you 
will be surprised to find how much thought, what memory, what com- 
parison, what analogy, and what deduction—all real brain-work — 
often go to makethem. The premises are perhaps false, but that does 
not lessen the mental effort exerted in drawing the conclusions arrived 
at. ‘I remembered his words all the more readily,” says that acute 
and accurate observer of childhood, Jean Ingelow, “ because I did not 
understand them ; what was known might be rubbed from the tablets 
of memory like a settled sum, but what was unknown remained to be 
worked out.” Most of us can recall some knotty point upon which our 
childish brain labored ineffectually for a time, and when at last a 
satisfactory solution was worked out, we reposed upon it with as calm 
a conviction cf its truth as did Newton upon the law of gravitation. 
Some of these infantile processes may have had a serious effect, not 
only on our childish happiness, but also on our health. 

We were once assured by a lady that for years, whenever her foot 
chanced to go to sleep, she sat perfectly still, in mortal terror lest it 
should suddenly turn inside out like a grain of pop-corn, because she 
once heard her mother say to her aunt that a lady whom she knew 
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kept her ancle bandaged because she had attempted to walk when her 
foot was asleep and her “ancle had turned ;” whereupon her aunt 
replied that “it was dangerous to do so, for the ancle was then very 
apt to turn.” Her childish definition of “to turn” was as a glove 


or stocking may be turned, inside out ; and ever after she beheld 


the bandaged foot with shuddering horror, fancying it held together 
only by the swathing bandages. Think what mental torment she under- 
went, how she sat, when her foet chanced to go to sleep, in terror, 
with her little nerves tingling in awful and mysterious admonition. 
The same lady once wept in an agony of grief because her little 
cousin, who was crying with the cold, had “purple fingers,” a sure 
sign, mammy said, that people were going to die. A grave and dig- 
nified gentleman of our acquaintance even now descants feelingly upon 
the vague terror which filled his small soul upon being threatened by 
his nurse with being “imported” to his mother, who she (the nurse) 
knew would whip him on “the spot.” What was this mysterious pro- 
cess of “importing”? and where was “the spot,” that particularly 
tender “spot,” upon which it would hurt so much more to be whipped 
than on the place with which he was already acquainted?) How many 
little girls have sat in silent wonder over the extraordinary statement, 
due to a misplaced comma, in Zhe Bracelets, a blunder noticed by 
Miss Edgeworth herself, in which we are told that “ Leonora walked 
on her head, a little higher than usual!” How was it possible for 
Leonora to walk on her head? How could it make her “higher”? 
and last and crowning wonder, what was the adjustment of her gar- 
ments during the performance? We ourselves confess to a sense of 
the superiority of our household arrangements over those of Mrs. 
Merton,in Sandford and Merton, who, rolling in money as she was, yet 
had a “piece of plate” on the table !— and more than that, gets annoyed 
when the footman dropped it! Our mother would not allow of even 
a cracked plate making its appearance at our table; and as to the 
pieces, they were given to the children for their play-house under the 
trees. Now, do we assert too much when we maintain that these 
children reasoned from analogy, made logical deductions from given 
premises, and evinced both invention and fancy? 

Mark the intuitive perception of philology and of the derivation of 
words in the answer of the little one to the question of her teacher: 
“What is a leviathan?” “One of the sons of Levi, sir!” and then 
confidently took her place at the head of the class, a place which she 
deserved for the brilliancy of her invention, if not for the accuracy of 
herinformation. Another thoughtful blunder, of one generally deemed 
a heedless child, was her answer when asked if she knew who William 
Wallace was: “Oh yes, father! he was the brother of Cornwallis.” 
And again, her reply to a lady who, wishing to ascertain whether she 
understood what was read aloud, asked her: “What are the canons 
of the Church?” “The big guns, ma’am,” was the complacent reply, 
as she looked up from her little sewing ; and then, despite the laughter 
raised at her expense, stoutly maintained her position, saying that 
“The Popes and the Bishops were always quarrelling with the Kings 
and the people, and she thought they fought them too.” Where in 
the range of modern diplomacy can be found a letter more to the point 
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than the following, written in June, 1865, by a little girl of six years 
of age, and addressed to no less a personage than her Majesty of Eng- 
land? We give it verbatim et literatim: 


. “mi mattam quene 
we air verry bad off with yankees here. i wish you wude send sum 
of your solgers here to drive them awa. i am verry glad that robert 
the bruse whipped the english at bannuckbirn 
yours truly 
L. M. D. 
- ps—please to send the solgers quick.” 


One will be at a loss to understand why, appealing to an English 
Queen for aid, she should expresg her pleasure at the fact that Robert 
the Bruce whipped the English at Bannockburn ; but the wonder will 
cease when we view her surroundings with her eyes, and mark the effect 
they had on the workings of her little brain. With a Yankee army corps 
encamped around her father’s house, a close prisoner within doors, a 
daily witness of their thefts and exactions, deprived of the attendance 
to which from babyhood she had been accustomed, hearing hourly of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and seeing its yoke on the neck of the whites, 
: the idea of an oppressed race fighting for freedom was the prominent 
one in her mind. Ignorant of nationalities, with no knowledge of 
chronology —for “robert the bruse” was as present to her mind as 
“Uncle Robert” himself—she calls on Queen Victoria by the only 
tie betwixt herself and the outer world, a fancied sympathy with the 
oppressed and unfortunate, and gives free expression to her exultation 
over a successful resistance to tyranny and wrong. 

Habitually to deny and undervalue childhood and youth Jer se has 
ever been an evidence of a low state of civilisation, and nowhere was 
this more prominent than among the negroes of the Southern States. 
“ Oldness” was honored because it had been a long time here ; hence 
the desire, universal amongst them, to be thought older than they really 
were. Yearswereanhonor. Anold negro rarely died but his friends 
and descendants gravely announced that he was “ pushing a hundred.” 
Anything proceeding from or uttered by a child was looked upon as 
utterly unworthy of notice, and dismissed with the summary “ Hush, 
| child! you’se too young to talk to me anyhow!” All savage nations 
| exhibit the same characteristic. Littimers at heart and in practice, 

they say both by word and manner, “ You’re young, sir! you are very 
young!” We wish - no means to exalt unduly or to deify youth. 
“ Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a child.” Correct him if it 
need be, and correct him sharply ; but let it be seldom, and let the 
rebuke be, as Lord Bacon says, “grave and dignified,” not continual, 
petty and snubbing, provoking his wits to make answer, his spirit to 
rebel. 

It is a grave mistake also, and one who thoroughly understands a 
child’s nature will see how grave it is, to simplify things too much for 
them. Give them rather a few facts and leave them to make their 
own deductions. To attempt to make them understand all they learn 
or see is to strike at the root of their faith, and by depriving them of 
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wholesome exercise, actually cramps and dwarfs their intellect. What 
should we think of the training of an athlete if he was never required 
to exert his muscles to their utmost ability, to do naught but what was 
readily within his power? And why should we suppose that the mental 
requires less expansion, less exercise than the physical frame? To 
simplify everything unt‘! it comes within the compass cf a childish in- 
telligence, is to sap and weaken that intelligence in a vital point. 
“Milk for babes!” So be it: a wiser than man has said it ; and far 
be it from us to gainsay ; but for childhood’s sake, for future man- 
hood’s sake, Ict it be ##/4— pure, wholesome, unadulterated m1LK —not 
that miserable compound cf cha!k and water and the poisoned milk 
of a diseased cow reeking with the refuse of the mash-tub and the dis- 
tillery! So let their mentzl food be unadulterated with the cant of 
Abbott, untainted by the mawkish sloppiness of Parley. What would 
a skilful physician think cf a nurse who should revive in favor of a 
puny infant that vile practice, now happily obsolete among mothers of 
sense and refincmert, cf giving a baby no solid food but such as had 
been chewed for it by the nurse, food from which all nourishment and 
flavor had been previously extracted, leaving for the helpless nursling 
but an indigestible mass cf fibre, with which he was industriously 
crammed? And yet the same practice is in a mental sense continued 
day after day with teachers cf the Peter Parley and the Jacob Abbott 
school ; and socicty stands in mute admiration at the wonderful im- 
provement effected cf late years in children’s books. We make no 
rash assertion when we maintain that such men as the writers of the 
later Peter Jarlcy series, the Rollo Books, The Child’s Book on the Soul, 
Aunt Lucy’s Tales, Grandmamma’s Scrap-Bag, Susie's Teachers, and 
the rest of the innumerable swarm, have done more to weaken 
the American intellect, to lower its standard cf manly vigor and 
thought, to lessen its scope and grasp of conception, than any one 
thing in the whole mistakcn range cf modern education. They fancy 
that they have found a royal road to learning, that the neophyte need 
no longer painfully climb the rugged path which leads to the temple 
of wisdom ; but alas! the deluded pursuers of that flowery track have 
found themselves at length in a modern structure of tarred strings and 
stucco, such as rose as though by magic at the bidding of the author 
of Vathek, which will end L-ke thet also in a heap of dust and rubbish. 

There were giants in those days — days when our grandfathers fed 
on 4¢s0f’s Filles avd Jlutarch’s Lives, on Anacharsis’ Travels, on 
Pilgrim's Trogress, and on Percy’s Heligues, Where are these books 
now?—buricd beneath the blue-and-gold trash, the beautifully illus- 
trated little volumcs which rush from the press with such rapidity as 
to overwhclm one by thcir number, if unable to do so by their weight. 
In those days the little ones sucked in A/other Goose and her wonderful 
narrations with their mother’s milk, to be followed as they were able 
to bear them with J/nfant’s rogress avd the Looking-Glass for the 
Mind, with Blossoms cf Morality, Sandford and Merton, The Fool of 
Quality, Robinson Crusoe, Bewick, and Mrs, Trimmer ; and later still, 
the books mentioned above, /roissart’s Chronicles, Baron Munchausen, 
The Arabian Nights, The Vicar cf Wakefield, and that most charming 
of all charming books to an intelligent and observing child, White’s 
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Natural History of Selbourne. Fed on such food at twelve, the child 
will relish Shakspeare and Zhe Spectator. 

Revenons @ nos moutons, or rather to our Mother Goose, and let 
us see what effect her startling announcements, unexpected results 
and incomprehensible situations have upon the youthful mind in its 
first development. Of course he believes it, accepts the whole as 
truth ; for did not Mamma tell it to them? and has not that prodigy 
of learning, a little sister or brother just able to read, spelled it out cf 
his own little book to them? So the little mind, big with the fact 
that “the cat ran away with the pudding-bag string,” sets itself to 
understand how that same cat got into the fiddle ; why, the fiddle was 
broken, to be sure. “The cow jumped over the moon.” Well, the 
cow can jump very high ; for the doy we had no milk she jumped over 
the pasture-fence and the calf sucked the milk ; and the moon is not 
so very high — it can come in at the nursery-window. And that little 
dog who laughed? Oh, that was Mother Hubbard’s dog! It could 
do everything —read the newspaper and stand on its head ; there it 
was in the book doing it now! But how could the dish run away 
with the spoon? What did it want with it? Did it bring it back? 
Where did it run to? These are knotty points, and the little head 
leans back in the little chair before the nursery-fire and cogitates — 
sets itself to work to solve the problem. What matter that it fails? 
The effort is made, the little mind is expanded in the effort to enter- 
tain the thought, and a lesson in simple trustful faith is given by the 
unqualified acceptation of the fact. After a while the thought is 
dismissed, crowded out for the time by another — not forgotten, but 
laid up in its storehouse to be again recurred to and worked out. 
Then the wonder grows. How could the man in the South burn his 
mouth with eating co/d plum-porridge? Sudden Eureka! the little 
brain has mastered it. They poured brandy on it and set it on fire, 
as Mam Die did to the plum-pudding that day in the pantry, and the 
blazing brandy burnt his mouth. But who is the “man in the moon’? 
What did he come down too soon for? To soon for what? And what 
did he want to know the way to Norwich for? Maybe he wanted to 
go away from here and shine there. How they hoped he would not 
find it! 

This is no fancy-sketch ; it is from life. We ourselves well re- 
member the mingled sensations of pity and aversion which seized our 
youthful minds at the sad fate which befell that poor wicked “old 
man” who couldn’t say his prayers. A vision of him, dragged by 
his “hind leg”—which was his hind leg?——and ignominiously hurled 
down the stair, while a frightful gander, the terror of our lives, bit and 
flapped and screamed at him as he bumped from step to step, was 
often the last thing before our eyes ere we dropped asleep. Poor old 
man! But why wouldn’t he be good and say his prayers, and ask 
God to keep the gander off ? 

Nonsense all this! but good healthful nonsense! How much better 
than the feeble vapidities of that nice young man Theodore Tilton :— 


“ Bab € 
Hee. ‘ay ; 
Let us watch him, 
You and I,” 
26 
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What good for thought or imagination is there? Chewed chicken 
or chalk and water at best. Give us in preference that little spider 
who frightened that silly littlke Miss Lench away from her dainty 
repast of curds and whey. 

A child who really tries to digest Mother Goose has laid the founda- 
tion of that mental training which in after years will enable him to 
master Bacon and Locke. See how heartily he throws himself into 
his after-reading, plays at Robinson Crusoe, has his man Friday and 
his savages, digs out caves in his desert islands, catches terrapins 
and calls them turtles, breaks off his mother’s choicest bunches of 
grapes in the vain attempt, like his hero, to feed on sun-dried raisins. 
How he laughs at Munchausen, believes in Gulliver, sighs for Lilliput 
and undisputed sovereignty, but shrinks in disgust from Glumdalclitch 
and the insignificance of being in Brobdingnag. -<sof’s Fables are 
to him a reality. He looks curiously at the mules in the farmyard, 
and wonders how a lion’s skin would become them, and teases an 
unfortunate frog nearly to death in the hope that he will swell to 
bursting, as did the frog in the fable. He wonders when his hand- 
cart comes to grief for the want of a linch-pin, whether, if he tries as 
hard as he can to make another, Hercules will come and help him. 
And the ool of Quality —what delights to revel like Harry in money, 
to lavish it on distressed debtors behind prison-bars, and finally how 
exquisite to marry a Princess of Morocco! 

Time fails to enter with him into the realms of genii and enchant- 
ment ; let us rather contrast the effeot of reading such books with 
those of Peter Parley and the Rollo series. In the Rollo books the 
principal training is done by an anomaly, a Jack-of-all-trades, a hired 
man by the name of Jonas ; though a wonderful “ schoolmarm,” whose 
forte is political economy, does her part in cramming the little prig 
with chewed meat. Think how the democratic element in a boy’s 
nature must expand under the tuition of such a master as Jonas! 
We verily believe that half the sins of the American politician of the 
present day ; his fancied ability to set the world aright, his veneer of 
shallow education, his smattering of science, his brazen gilding of 
impudence and assumption, may all be traced to the early teaching 
of such men as Goodrich, Abbott, and that apostle of intemperate 
temperance, T. S. Arthur. 

But our mission is not with the present, the already risen genera- 
tion, who have misled and misgoverned God’s fair earth ; far less is 
it with the future—the coming race. “Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof”: we design to enter into the joys and share the griefs 
of childhood only. Foremost in the last category stand the mistakes 
made by an overwise age in the religious training of the little world. 
We are aware that we shall startle many tender mothers — mothers 
who have earnestly at heart the religious life of their children — by 
what we now say. It is, however, unhappily but too true. That de- 
termination to simplify, to make a child understand before an accept- 
ance of a fact is demanded from it, has ended in making many of 
them little unbelievers. In others the idea of a Trinity exists as a 
three-headed monster not a whit behind Vishnu. Nor do we state 
the fact too broadly when we term others of them “ devil-worshippers,” 
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for they really worship the principle of evil from a mortal fear that if 
they do thus and so he will “catch” them. They “say their prayers” 
nominally to God, but not to thank Him for His protection, nor to 
ask its continuance ; not to praise and glorify Him, but to keep the 
“old boy” off. “If you were to go to bed without saying your 
prayers, and you were to die before morning, he would catch you 
right off — you would go straight to him”—is the confessed fear of 
many a little one who lisps “ Now I lay me” and “Our Father,” with 
the same feeling with which he would utter a charm or an incantation 
were he older and as ignorant and superstitious. The Devil is the 
ruling power in their minds. What is the difference between them 
and the Devil-worshippers of Africa? When those benighted heathen 
offer a sacrifice to propitiate the Devil, they go but a step beyond 
these little Christians who believe and tremble. To these God isa 
terrible Being; He roars in the thunder like a lion, He snatches 
people out of life and buries them in the ground — He gives them up 
to the Devil. Yes, and even more ; their little minds wonder which 
is the strongest, God or the Devil? and ask themselves if God can 
help letting the Devil have them if he wants them? The problem of 
the necessity of evil is one from which even schoolmen turn ; and 
when a child grapples it, as grapple it he will if an explanation be 
attempted, what wonder that it masters him ? 

There is also a form of religious teaching by which children are 
made rank materialists ; and in this Milton lends his aid to the mis- 
interpretation which the imagination of the little one has already put 
on the Book of Revelation. Why allow a child to read the Revela- 
tion any more than the Apocrypha? It is a sealed book to the 
theologian — though he, it is to be hoped, has his mind so well bal- 
anced that shining lamps and golden streets and porphyry and jasper 
and winged cherubim do not unduly excite his imagination ; he can 
take them perhaps in their allegoric or typical sense. But a child 
can not. Heaven is a place with gold streets and high walls ; walks 
along which he can pick up diamonds and pearls ; a place of harps 
and of crowns, of wings, and of curious beasts, stranger than any ever 
seen ina menagerie! He shuts his eyes and pictures them, desires 
with an eager curiosity to see them all —to “go to Heaven” and see 
the wonders there. When he gets old enough to parse, and is put 
into Paradise Lost as a well of English undefiled, the mischief cul- 
minates. Happily, few of them can understand the blasphemy of 
making our Creator an enunciator of the doctrines of the narrowest 
Calvinism ; but they can all take in the material heaven and the 
material hell, the bodily God and the bodily Devil. He understands 
that, and he desires to go to heaven because it ig a place full of gold. 
The drawback, however, is that he will have to sing all the time when 
he gets there, and he knows that he will get tired of that. We speak 
advisedly. A bright, intelligent boy, more candid and more fearless 
in the expression of his opinion than most children, was asked by his 
mother, in the mistaken idea that it was necessary to reconcile him to 
his death which was inevitable in a few hours, if he did not wish “to 
be an angel?” “No,” was the unexpected reply —“no, I don’t!” 
“What!” exclaimed his agonised mother, “not want to go to Jesus? 
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Not want to have a crown on your head, and a gold harp in your hand, 
and stand before God and sing with the angels?” “No!” was still 
the resolute reply —“ I do not want a crown, I would rather have my 
hat ; I do not want to go to Jesus, I had rather stay with you; I do 
not want a harp, I do not know how to play on it, and God will get 
mad with me if I play wrong. I want my bandy-stick and my top!” 
and to the horror and distress of his friends he resisted all their en- 
treaties to consent to go to Heaven, and died protesting that “he did 
not want to be an angel and have fedders (feathers) sprouted out all 
over him!” This is neither an extreme nor an uncommon case. This 
little one had not been weakened bysickness until he was willing to yield 
a feeble assent to everything he was asked. He is a fair example of 
the healthy action of an independent, upright and sincere childish 
mind, as yet unwarped by mistaken teaching. What a deceitful little 
prig he might have become if, after yielding to his mother’s entreaties 
and consented to die a seemingly resigned little hypocrite, he had un- 
expectedly recovered! What a reward cant and hypocrisy would in 
his eyes have met with! What a shipwreck of his truth and honesty! 
Those who do not understand children, or who cannot remember 
their own childish feelings, may wonder at it, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that children are often deterred from being what they call “too 
good ” from an actual terror of the heavenly reward held out to them. 
They must die to get it: they do not want to be “too good,” for they 
will be sure to die! They must first be sick and take a great deal of 
bad physic ; then comes the coffin and the grave ; and they do not 
like the “little grassy mound where pretty daisies bloom.” Those 
harrowing little narratives, the memoirs of Nathan Dickerman and of 
Mary Lothrop, little unfortunates, victims alike to hydrocephalus and 
a mistaken religious education, have inflicted more injury on healthy, 
natural, honest and sincere children than can well be estimated. We re- 
member ourselves once, under the influence of Mary Lothrop’s example, 
reproving our mother for something we fancied Mary Lothrop would 
not have approved of ; but alas! for our missionary spirit, instead of 
the expected commendation we received a sound box on the ear, and 
a reminder that we had “forgotten ourselves and to whom we were 
speaking.” Shortly after the memoirs of Nathan Dickerman, of Mary 
Lothrop, and a certain little black book yclept “ Early Piety,” disap- 
appeared from our little bookcase, and years after we were told that 
it was in consequence of that fortunate impertinence of ours. Our 
judicious mother had seen the injury we were receiving from such 
reading and examples, and had promptly confiscated the books. 
About. the same time — and well do we remember the day and the 
occasion—a number of children, of whom we were one, the eldest 
being about eleven years of age, sat on a quiet Sunday afternoon under 
a pleasant vine-covered summer-house in a large garden, each with a 
little “ Sunday book” in hand. . Our little cousin’s book was the same 
“ Early Piety” mentioned above, in which all the children, after ex- 
hibiting rare evidence of fitness for heaven, and bearing patiently great 
bodily suffering, were in due time, so the book said, transported where 
there was no more pain, no more sorrow, but where there was plenty 
of gold and precious stones. _ Ours, from which we read to another 
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little cousin who had not yet mastered the alphabet, was “The First 
Day of the Week,” in which the virtue and the earthly reward which 
followed sweeping the hearth and sanding the floor, making puddings’ 
and ironing on Saturday, in preparation for “the Sabbath,”— as they 
called the Christian Sunday, transferring to it not only the name but 
the pedantic rigor with which the Pharisees observed the Mosaic Sab- 
bath — were vividly contrasted with the punishment which followed 

the non-performance of those duties. The little girl who studied 

“Early Piety” announced her intention of never learning another 
hymn, for she was sure she ‘would die when she knew all in the 

Prayer Book. Our little auditor assented, and said with a wise look, 

“Yes ; and Oh! C , I never knew how wicked the grown folks 

were until you read it here. They have the house swept, and dinner 

cooked ; and what will God do with Miss Jane? [his father’s house- 

keeper]—she writes letters Sunday; and I saw her this morning sewing 

on a button!” From this the discussion began, and as we now re- 

member it, the manner in which we all sat in judgment on our elders, 

the Pharisaical spirit we displayed, the arrogant sentence we passed 

upon all who differed from us and whom we deemed delinquent, our 

own little associates as well as the “grown folks,” would not have dis- 

graced a club of gentlemen or an assemblage in a bank parlor, a 

ladies’ sewing society, or a “Hen Party.” One thing we all agreed 

on, that if we got “too good” we would be sure to die. One boy an- 

nounced it as his intention to get drunk like Mike Hunter. “God 

would not let Mike Hunter go to heaven, because he got drunk and 

cursed ; and the devil did not take him to hell, as Mr. F—— said he 

would, so he did not die at all!” 

Now what a precocious set. of little hypocrites we all would have 
become, but for good health, fresh air, and a judicious leaving us to 
ourselves! For if the few books of the class we have spoken of in 
our hands (and they were very few indeed) had such an effect on us 
in spite of these antidotes, what must be the state of those unfortunates 
who, cooped up in the narrow confines of a city house, with perhaps 
feeble health to begin with, are stimulated into “religion” by the mis- 
taken zeal of their parents and teachers, their religious sentiments and 
platitudes made a subject of conversation in their presence, com- 
mended for ultra piety and made exalted saints of before they are out 
of their pinafores? Nay, they are even encouraged to reprove, exhort, 
and commend others older, wiser, and of more experience than them- 
selves. If their bodies can survive such treatment, their principles 
certainly cannot. Unnaturally forced and stimulated, they result 
either in embracing a host of new doctrines —“ isms” of all sorts, ' 
each more wicked or more absurd than the last —or in what is per- 
haps better for mankind and society at large, they subside into utter 
disbelief. 

It is an observation so common that it is perhaps useless to quote 
it — certainly so to dwell upon it — that children are good judges of 
character. Few persons, however, give them credit for wit — genuine, 
sparkling wit ; but not only do they possess it in no common degree, 
but they have also, what is as uncommon, a sense of humor. Witness 
the reply of a little one to her father, a clergyman of rare talent, ner- 
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vous organisation, and high culture, She asked him on a Sunday 
afternoon, as he was resting from the labors of the day, to perform 
some little service for her, and received for answer that he could not 
then do it, that he was tired and would do it when he got up. 

“Tired, hey? What are you tired for? what have you done to tire 
you?” 

“T have been to church twice, preached two sermons and held two 
services, and now I am tired and wish to rest.” 

“Tired! Why Ido not see why you should be more tired than Mr. 
Potts, over there. Look at him; if you preached, he had to listen to 
you!” pointing across the street where walked the unconscious Mr. 
Potts, calm, serene, complacent, and unruffled, as became a man of 
his appearance, who had dozed through two sermons ; while her father 
the clergyman, high-strung, intellectual, and nervous, lay exhausted by 
his mental exertion. 

What more witty than the reply of the little boy when reproached 
with the fact that his little companion, much younger than himself, 
knew who made him, while he did not: “’Taint so long since he was 
made that he has had time to forget!”” We have always been in doubt 
whether to class as a blunder or as wit the answer of a little girl who, 
much interested in the laying and setting of her hens, was asked on the 
22d of February how it was that Gen. Washington was the father of 
his country: “I reckon he laid a egg and hatched it out!” Is there 
not real humor in the practical joke of a little boy in South Carolina 
who, when forbidden to play with a certain little negro of the name of 
Billy, because he was a negro, took the said Billy to the whitewash 
tub, whitewashed him all over, and then gravely pronounced the em- 
bargo removed ?—“ Billy was white now.” What witty special plead- 
ing in the reply of another remarkably intelligent boy, who having 
characterised his sister as “a fool,” met the denunciation of being in 
“danger of hell fire” with the calm assertion that he had not called 
his brother a fool; she was his sister, and the Bible said nothing 
abcut that! That boy would have distinguished himself at the bar. 

Children have not only the power of reasoning, comparison, causality, 
ali the higher intellectual faculties, in embryo it may be, but still de- 
veloped embryo, but they have also the lighter characteristics of the 
human species — wit, humor, &c.— as well as they have the vices and 
the blacker points of man’s disposition, selfishness and deceit ; and 
that selfishness and deceit are over and often fostered and increased 
by the defects in their training and education. Their originality is 
smothered by the attempt to make men and women of them, instead 
of allowing them to make men and women of themselves They are 
made overbearing and even insolent by being consulted by their 
parents before they are at an age to form a judgment upon their own 
conduct. One parent complains that her son “ wé// not go to school.” 
Another that she “ cannot induce hers to come home at a suitable hour 


in the evening.” This one is allowed to choose whether he will go to” 


school, go into a store, or begin to farm. This boy smokes at four- 
teen, orders his own clothes with a sublime indifference as to their 
cost, calls his father “the governor,” and openly maintains that the 
only use he has for “the governor” is to draw on him for money. 
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Parents complain that in their young days “ children were children — 
now-a-days they are men and women.” Whose fault is it? Treat 
them as children, and children they will be ; treat them as men and 
women, and the result will be a priggish, disagreeable anomaly, 
neither child nor man. There was a world of bitter irony and quiet 
sarcasm in an advertisement which appeared some years ago, recom- 
mending a wash for the gums of teething infants, which was headed : 
“Children cutting their teeth are respectfully informed”! That man 
was a wit and a philosopher. 

What we say ot boys applies with perhaps greater force to girls. 
Little girls are made women by their parents, and consulted about 
their school and their studies as though they were of mature judg- 
ment. ‘The way in which their dresses are to be made up and 
trimmed is discussed before them as though it was one of the 
greatest questions of their lives. What wonder that in a neighboring 
city a short time since a little girl, on being told by her mother to go 
and put on a certain alpaca dress in her wardrobe, burst into a flood 
of tears and declared that she would “as lief de as put on that dress, 
for that it had neither overskirt nor panier!” This seems ludicrous, 
but to a thinker it is by no means so. Children are deprived of the 
natural enjoyments of their age, and in their place is substituted an 
artificial excitement, a forced and premature development. They are 
wearied of life béfore they fairly enter into it. They say in effect, if 
not in words, with the unfortunate little blasée. “I have found out 
that my doll is stuffed with saw-dust, and I want to be a nun.’ An 
undue notice is taken of things which should be left to time and 
themselves, and like hot-house fruits they pay for their early maturity 
by a loss of flavor. 

Give us, ye gardeners of the human species, give us children like 
wild-wood strawberries —a little tart perhaps, but far preferable to the 
monstrosities of the horticulturist, the insipid “Triomphe de Gand” 
and “ Jucunda.” 

E. 








ARRIERE-PENSEE. 


WELVE o’ the clock! and alone at last. 
Faith! but these April nights are chill ; 
And the sky somehow seems overcast, 
Though the winds are strangely still. 
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Rose has whispered a last “ Good-night,” 
And up the wide stairway has passed and gone; 
Faint to the left and faint to the right 

Her footsteps echo on. 


The gleam of her candle winks and dies 

As she opens and shuts her chamber-door, 

As a star drops cut of the midnight skies 
When a dark cloud slips befor 


Well, I will sit and think awhile, 

At least for the space of this last cigar; 

Think with a sigh, and think with a smile, 
Of the things that were—and are. 


Rose, whom I love with all my heart; 

Rose, whom I marry to-morrow night! 

O Life, what a strange, strange thing thou art, 
Thou web of gloom and light 


She was talking to me as we sat just here 
Where the window slopes to the floor, and shows 
The dim lawn stretching away out there, 

Filled full of the night’s repose : 


Where the bright white beams of the moon broke through 
The folded blooms of the apple-boughs. 
And a tremulous veil of silver drew 

Like a glory o’er her brows. 


Rose and I had been sitting still; 

And the night’s great peace flowed over all; 

For Love’s sweet dream at Love’s sweet will 
Held every thought in thrall. 


Until at last a half-doubt, born 

Of the very depth of her great content, 

Sprang to her lips, and in shy self-scor 
Scarce meaning what she meant, 


She said: “Do you know, there is just one 
One thorn in this love’s dear diadem :— 
Those other women of whom you sing, 

Do you ever think of them? 


“Do they ever come from the marvellous Past, 
Haunting the heart they charmed so long? 
Are all their fair thrones quite down-cast,— 

Those queens of dream and song?” 
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And, as she spoke, the dim dusk seemed 
To thrill and tremble with strange life there, 
And phantom fugitive figures gleamed 

About us everywhere. 


One by one from the populous Past, 

As if she had lifted Pandora’s lid, 

The old fair dreams came thronging ‘fast,— 
But each pale face was hid. 


Blanche and Ethel, Christine and Kate, 

Justine, Cerise, and Claude and Clare, 

Yolande with her proud heart desolate, 
Ruth with her brown-gold hair. 


I looked :—and I knew by a subtle sign 

That Rose too had seen that long array, 

For the fair soft hand I held in mine 
Slipped silently away. 


“Rose,” I said, “do you pause and shrink 
Doubting, pondering what you see 
Here, on this unknown ocean’s brink 
That waits for you and me? 


“Many, you think, are the fair names writ 
Over each page of the old wild life ; 
Many the stars whose rays have lit 

That path of doubt and strife..- 


“True: and yet it is true too, dear, 
That each sweet name those years recall, 
Was but the echo, slight yet clear, 
Of one —the best of all. 


“ And every fleeting, vagrant star, 
Worshipped and wept by tear-dimmed eyes, 
Only the image faint and far 

Of the sun that was to rise. 


“Call them by what fair name you please, 
Blanche, or Ethel, or Clare, or Ruth, 
Christine, Yolande, Justine, Cerise,— 

Yet still, in simple truth, 


“ All, by Love’s: sweet translation, mean 
The one dear name which they all enclose, 
Heralds of this one only Queen, 

Buds of this perfect Rose!” 
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Ah me, how lamely this feeble speech 

Halts and stammers behind the will! 

How little of al! the heart would teach 
The laggard lips fulfil! 


Yes,— words are foolish and weak and cold, 
And Leve’s path stretches through doubtful lands; 
But whatever the coming years may hold, 
—1I1 think Rose understands. 
BARTON GREY. 








STONEWALL JACKSON, 
BETWEEN HIS DEATHBED AND HIS GRAVE. 


(An Abstract from some unpublished papers, by a Staff-officer.) 





ENERAL JACKSON died on Sunday, the roth of May, 1863, 
at quarter past 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Had I kept no 
record of the time I would not be likely to forget it, for at that very 
hour and minute my watch stopped. I simply state the fact, without 
inference ; but the little fact has remained in a memory which soon 
forgets, oftentimes, very important things. 
On Sunday morning Rev. Dr. Lacy, chief chaplain, had preached 
a sermon at corps headquarters. The text was a hopeful one — 
“And we know that all things work together for good to them that 
love God.” The congregation was large and serious ; for he who was 
wont to be in his place always at such times, was not there. At the 
conclusion of the sermon the chaplain:called upon all who could 
pray, te unite with him in an appeal to God, if it was His good will 
to spare their General and to Iet the bitter cup of his death pass from 
them. The crowd sank upon their knees and bowed their heads in 
deep solemnity. While the voice of the minister went up to Heaven, 
the white head of General Lee was bent in silent prayer—what earnest 
prayer it must have been!—and throughout that kneeling mass of 
people were heard the voices of humble Christians appealing in pas- 
sionate, disjointed words of entreaty, that God in His mercy would 
restore to them their beloved leader. But the days when He was said 
tc have repented of His decrees are past, and Stonewall Jackson died ; 
perhaps his soul was in Heaven before the last of these prayers for 
his deliverance had reached there. 
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On Monday morning, at the request of the officer in command of 
the Stonewall Brigade, I went to ask General Lee if in his judgment 
it was proper to permit the old brigade, or a part of it, to accompany 
the remains of General Jackson to Richmond as an escort. I found 
the Commander-in-chief walking in front of his tent, looking sad and 
thoughtful. He listened attentively to my request, and then in a voice 
as gentle and sad as his looks, replied: “I am sure no one can feel 
the loss of General Jackson more deeply than I do ; for no one has 
the same reason. I have lost a dear friend and an invaluable officer. 
I can fully appreciate the feelings of the men of his old brigade ; they 
have reason to mourn for him, for he was proud of them. They have 
been with him and true to him since the beginning of the war. I 
should be glad to grant any request they might make, the object of 
which was to show their regard for their lost General ; and I am sorry 
that the situation of affairs will not justify me in permitting them to 
go with his corpse, not only to Richmond, but to Lexington, that they 
might see it deposited in its last resting-place. But it may not be. 
Those people over the river are again showing signs of movement, 
and it is so necessary for me to be on hand that I cannot leave my 
headquarters long enough to ride to the depot and pay my dear 
friend the poor tribute of seeing his body placed upon the cars.” 
Then, after stating what orders he had sent to Richmond for the 
reception of the remains, he said: “His friends of the Stonewall 
Brigade may be assured their General will receive all the honor 
practicable. But as General Jackson himself never neglected a duty 
while living, he would not rest the quieter in his grave because even 
his old brigade had left the presence of the enemy to see him buried. 
Tell them how I sympathise with them, and appreciate the feelings 
which prompted their request. Tell them for me, that deeply as we 
all lament the death of their General, yet if his body is only to be 
buried and his spirit remains behind to inspire his corps and this 
whole army, we may have reason to hope that in the end his death 
may be as great a gain to us as it certainly is to himself.’”* 

After making known General Lee’s reply to the officer commanding 
the brigade, I, with the staff, accompanied the corpse of General 
Jackson to Richmond. Mrs. Jackson was also on the train. The 
neat, plain coffin was placed in the mail-car and covered with flowers. 
All along the road people had congregated at the different stations 
to get a last glimpse of the face of their favorite hero ; and at Ash- 
land fresh flowers and wreaths were placed upon the coffin by the 
ladies. When the train arrived in Richmond it was met by a civic 
and military escort under Major-General Elzey; the coffin was 
wrapped in the first new Confederate flag that had been made, and 
catried to the Governor’s house. Mrs. Jackson had gone before in a 
close carriage. During the night the body was embalmed and trans- 
ferred to a neat metallic coffin. 

On the next day, Tuesday the 12th, there was a grand military and 
civic pageant, in which all arms of the service and every department 
of the Government were represented. President Davis and his 
cabinet — with Generals Longstreet, Ewell, Elzey, Pickett, Winder, 








* These remarks of General Lee impressed me so deeply that I put them on paper shortly after 
they were made, and I believe they are accurately pthc | 
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Garnett, Kemper, Corse, and Commoaore Forest, as pall-bearers— 
united in this procession of honor, and thus with the pride and pomp 
and circumstance of a warrior’s funeral, the dead body of our Gen- 
eral was carried from the house of Governor Letcher, borne through 
an immense crowd which lined the streets, and deposited in stately 
repose in the Capitol of a-hopeful young nation, the hall of the House 
of Delegates of the ancient commonwealth of Virginia. From the 
time the coffin was left there until late in the night, a continuous’ 
stream of people poured through the Capitol, to mourn afresh at the 
sight of the lifeless body of him whom, living, they had honored with- 
out seeing and loved without knowing, and whom all the South with 
one accord considered as the representative man of our revolution. 

Late that night, oppressed by the gloom and sorrow which seemed 
to hang over everything and everybody, I found it irp>ssible to sleep 
or to remain in my room ; and having determined to return to the 
army next morning, I wanted one more look at the face I had so 
often watched in the uncertain struggle of battle. I went out into 
the streets ; they were deserted. I strolled over to the Capitol. It 
was after midnight ; the doors were closed, the crowd that all day 
long filled the grounds had disappeared, the quiet was painful. 
Passing the solemn and silent sentinels, I entered the building, and 
then the Hall, in which the body was laid. There was a quiet exhibi- 
tion of the all-conquering power of Death: a coffin, placed upon a low 
table, wrapped in a flag and buried in roses ; a few candles throwing 
a faint light over the roses and the dead ; a solitary sentinel treading 
mournfully and softly by the side of the coffin, and keeping guard over 
the wasting form of him whose single word had hurled column after 
column to slaughter and to victory, and now thoughtfully moving to a 
distant part of the dark hall that I might commune undisturbed with 
what was there of my lamented General, night and death with. joined 
hands brooding over the sad scene, the only appearance of Stonewall 
Jackson in the Capitol of the Confederacy. His face was smooth and 
natural where not covered by his full beard and moustache, and cold 
and firm as marble; very natural looked the high forehead, ‘sharp 
nose, thin and tightly compressed lips, eyes closed in their deep 
sockets — asleep, but beyond the sound of reveillé. I remained only 
a few minutes, and believing that in that coffin would be buried the 
right arm of the Confederacy, I picked up a few flowers from over 
that pulseless heart and left the chamber. 

The next day the body was taken to Lynchburg, and on its passage 
through that city received such honors as could be paid to it. On 
Thursday it reached Lexington, was received by the corps of cadets, 
carried to the Virginia Military Institute, and placed in the lecture- 
room in which Professor Jackson had taught before the war. 

On Friday, the rsth, the remains were deposited in his own lot in 
the Lexington Cemetery. His marches, battles and triumphs over, 
and the cause lost for which he died, it is well he sleeps there. 

“He who cared not to be great 


But as he saved or served the State— 
Such was he: his work is done.” 


H. Kyp Dovctas. 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


N whatever aspect we view the present or future social condition 
of the Southern States of the Union, contemplate it as we may, 
the ever-present subject, the negro, steps prominently forward, 
casting his dark and Lingshiening shadow far down the vista of the 
coming years. Every attempt at arriving at a just or satisfactory con- 
clusicr. as to the probable future well-being of the people of the 
Southern States seems to involve, as the most important element of 
consideration, the condition and position of the negro in his relations 
to the white man, and how long these may continue. It is much to 
be regretted that nearly all that has been written or spoken on this 
momentcus subject seems to have been inspired by a desire to ac- 
complisk party purposes, or else directed to the furtherance of indi- 
vidual and selfish ends. Is it not of the first importance that a ques- 
tion of such magnitude, and so vital as to embrace the future weal or 
woe of the one half of this continent, should receive that earnest 
thought and close investigation which its importance demands ?—that 
a calmer reason and truer philosophy may be brought to this subject, 
to the end that light may be evolved, wholesome legislation enacted, 
and that men’s minds, freed from the prejudices and animosities en- 
gendered by an age of angry discussion, may the more readily be 
brought to recognise the laws of nature as enunciated by God himself, 
and thus learn to yield a readier obedience and clearer acknowledg- 
ment of that divine and manifest destiny of which we talk so much and 
know so little ? 

That antagonism exists between the two races 1n their relations to 
each other, and in form and degree different and greater than that 
usually recognised as between capital and labor, is so plainly observ- 
able that we have only to open our eyes to existing and constantly 
recurring facts to be convinced of its truth. So plainly does it appear, 
indeed, that party lines and party platforms are arranged in reference 
thereto, ay, the very existence even of parties as at present consti- 
tuted depends on the acknowledgment of this fact, while the legisla- 
tion of the times partakes of its corrupting influence and intensifies 
the evil. It is of prime importance to ascertain, if possible, whether 
this antagonism is purely fictitious and imaginary, or whether it lies 
deeper, proceeding from natural causes and arising out of the well- 
springs of our natures ; for in this knowledge alone lies the possibility 
of reaching the case and curing the disorder ; as well otherwise might 
the physician hope to extirpate disease and cure his patient under a 
false diagnosis and the use of improper remedial agents. If we con- 
sult, in this connection, the only reliable authority, the only source of 
light, history, we are forced, without any effort of reason on our 
part, to the conclusion that, in the jarring elements of our inharmoni- 
ous condition we are but experiencing the natural effects — not, as 
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many would have us believe, of prejudices and passions, the offspring 
of a previous condition — but of a violation of nature’s laws. If we 
turn our attention to an examination and inquiry into the history and 
condition of countries more or less similarly situated to our own — 
that is, inhabited by different and distinct races of men, and living 
under constitutions and laws framed and enacted in the vain hope of 
making a harmonious whole of its diversified and incongruous ele- 
ments — we meet with but one response, one result, that of social ruin 
and moral disorder, internal commotion and bloodshed ; in fine, a loss 
of civilisation and commercial importance to a degree requiring the 
lapse of ages to revivify and establish again. History, both sacred and 
profane, is replete with its teachings on this subject, from the days of 
Moses and the Israelites to the last episode in the history of Mexico or 
the South American countries. That these are facts in the history of 
man few will be found bold enough to deny, and why it should be so 
is as immaterial as it is futile to inquire. ‘That this difference has its 
origin in natural cause, in the pre-existing difference of the races, 
seems equally plain. This view of the subject is still further sus- 
tained when we come to consider the indisputable fact that to people 
this earth the Almighty Power appointed five diferent and distinct 
races of men to accomplish that end To be different and distinct, 
the law of that difference must be maintained, and must therefore be 
observed. That this difference is established for a wise and beneficent 
purpose none can doubt; as well might we attempt to tax divine 
wisdom or criticise the works of God in any other direction as in 
this. These different races of men then require, to be rational, cor- 
responding differences of government and laws; as under the same, 
operating equally and alike on both, each is restrained of that which 
is most wholesome for it; and as this difference of government is 
impossible of attainment in the one country or state, it points at once 
to the necessity of Government providing the means of a separation 
of the races, setting aside a portion of the vast public domain, as in 
the case of the Indian, to become the future home of the negro, and 
invite him there by such inducements as would likely insure his 
migration thither. Whatever objection might be urged to the pur- 
chase or otherwise acquisition of new territory on the part of the 
Federal government, there are many who would willingly forego such 
objection if the avowed purpose should be the providing a home for 
the negro in separation from the white man. While there are doubt- 
less some who would raise their hands in horror at the suggestion of 
such a proposition, the better-thinking class of those who are the real 
friends of the negro will see in it the only hope of his preservation 
from extinction, so far at least as relates to this country. Nor is this 
question to be “jumped,” as is often attempted by reference to 
absorption, another name in this connection for amalgamation or 
“miscegenation,” the most unphilosophical, not to say unchristian, 
mode of disposing of a great question which has yet been referred to. 
It is passing strange that there should be those who, otherwise of 
intelligent minds, indulge a hope founded solely on a violation of 
natural law, seemingly oblivious to the well-known truth that, though 
silently, nature is ever unceasingly at work re-establishing that order 
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which man has confused. Apart from the teachings of science, which 
some will say are speculative as yet on this subject, what does reason 
teach but that, as in nature there are but a given number of races, so 
it is impossible to create a new or self-perpctuating race by amalga- 
mation? To keep the stream of life still flowing in such a hybrid 
channel there must be renewed infusion of fresh blood from one or the 
other original source ; else being essentially hybrid, with a constantly 
weakening vitality at each succeeding generation, it soon dips below 
. the horizon of increase, when its extinction becomes only a question 
cf time. To doubt this is to assail the wisdom of God and doubt the 
efficacy of nature’s laws. It seems therefore that absorption means 
extinction to the mixed blood ; and the question, Which race will 
survive so unnatural a connection? must be determined by reference 
to the superiority cf numbers and the greater degree of intellectual 
and vital forces. But as there is little or no doubt in regard to these 
conditions relatively as between the two races, so must be the measure 
of probability which of the two will have to succumb. Nor does it 
seem that this end is much less likely to be reached should the negro 
remain in this country, even without amalgamation ; for if we consult 
the statistics of increase of free blacks in this country, with proper 
allowance for manumissions meanwhile, it becomes a question of 
much doubt whether as a free people they are likely to increase at 
all. The general freedom of the race has offered no stronger evi- 
dence of improvement in this respect. estimated by the information 
as yet collected on the subject As slaves the negroes increased in 
every decade from 1790 to 1860 at rates varying from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. every ten years ; yet the census of 1870 shows only an 
increase of about nine per cent. on the number in 1860. As the last 
census embraced five years of slavery, and under circumstances as 
favorable to the increase of the negro as any previous like term of 
years, it follows that the gain of twelve or thirteen per cent. during 
the first half of the decade was more than lost in the subsequent five 
years of freedom. The census of 1880 will be looked to with great 
interest in this connection. It may not be out of place here to remark 
that, whatever else may be said in regard to slavery, all candid minds 
must admit that slavery as it existed in this country was far more 
favorable to the increase of the negro race than freedom, past or 
present, has proven to be. How far this fact is to be taken as an 
index to the comforts and happiness of the negro while in slavery, it 
is unprofitable in this connection to inquire. To what state of im- 
provement and advancement in civilisation the negro separated from 
the white man may attain with the vantage-ground gained to him in 
this country, it is impossible to speculate with any degree of cer- 
tainty ; yet it is to be hoped that progression, though it might be slow, 
would still be upward and onward. 

Thus far we have considered, mainly, the probable future of the 
negro. As, however, the condition of one class affects every other, 
and thus involves the state of society generally, it is of even greater 
importance to consider the interests of the larger and dominant class ; 
especially so as, in this case the larger class, the dominant race holds 
nearly all the civilisation and enlightenment cf the Southern States, 
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and, if our reasoning be at all correct, are to become, at no distant 
future, the sole possessors of the land they inhabit ; and here again 
the outlook is anything but gratifying. With ideas, instincts and 
habits of life, not healthily various, but really antagonistic, the two 
races are forced to live in an unnatural connection, until, if not other- 
wise relieved, the fiat of Almighty Power which, fixing the foundations 
of nature, applied the principles that are to govern it, shall, by the 
silent operatior. of those laws, release the unnatural bond, even by the 
extinction of one or the other race, thus leaving the survivor to again 
pursue in the paths of peace that civilisation and commercial im- 
portance lost in the long night of regeneration. 

This picture, involving as it does an age of retardation and suffering, 
is alike abhorrent to every feeling of humanity and patriotism, and 
should draw to itself the fullest attention of every statesman, and the 
exercise of every legitimate power to relieve the country of this great 
incubus that shuts out the smiles of Providence, as though the frowns 
of offended Deity rested on the land. The problem of this situation 
is within the range of statesmanship, and the sooner it is grappled 
with the easier will be the solution. That it will claim the attention 
and force itself into public notice, as an overshadowing question, there 
is too much reason to believe ; and he will be ranked as wisest states- 
man and greatest patriot who shall point out the way that leads his 
country out of this wilderness of trouble. That the statesmanship of 
America is unequal to the task is a dishonoring thought ; and that 
some such genius may arise we are left the privilege to hope. Such 
a man will earn the gratitude and merit the high honors of his 
country. 

H. H. Goop.oe. 





DOWN BY THE GULLY. . 


W had just gotten a new servant (I might have commenced 
that way almost any day since the surrender), and she was 
brushing the crumbs from the table, while I sat at the window, occa- 
sionally glancing up from my work to see what manner of servant she 
was likely to make, Suddenly she paused and fixed her eyes on a 
chromo over the mantelpiece, then turned to me and asked solemnly : 

“Did you ever want to kill anybody?” 

She was a regular negro, with the flat nose and large mouth, also 
the beautiful teeth, so general among her race. She was, however, 
short and ill-formed, and her head was too large for her body, her 
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great black eyes seeming too large even for such a head. She fixed 
them solemnly upon me and repeated the question, her lower jaw 
dropping stupidly while she awaited my answer. Verily, romance doth 
not always dwell in marble halls. 

“Did you ever want to kill anybody?” she had asked. 

“No indeed ; did you?” 

“ Out in a ficld, down by a gully, jes like de one in dat ar picture, 
ole Satan come to me an tried to ’suade me to kill de gal I was 
wid.” 

“What excuse did he make for it?” I inquired. 

“Cos she had done witched de man I was gwine to marry. Least- 
ways her mother had done witched him for her.” 

“Tell me all about it, Juliet ; I should like to hear.” 

“Well, me an’ Jerry was gwine to be married, an’ Miss Margaret 
had done gin me a white dress wid de ruffles all fluted, an’ de prettiest 
par of ear-rings you ever sot your eyes on. I surely did love dat 
nigger! I loved de birds dat flewed from over his way, an’ de tater- 
patch he worked in didn’t look like dem de oder men dug up. But 
Henretta, she got to love Jerry too ; an’ her mother was a witch-ooman, 
an’ she went out an’ got yerbs, an’ put ’em in whiskey an’ giv ’em to 
Jerry. She an’ Henretta used to be always charmin’ him to de cabin 
an’ witchin’ him ; an’ presny, sure nuf, he stopped comin’ to see me. 
Den Henretta, every time she go by to milk, she swing her bucket 
an’ holler out, ‘Oh, Juliet! when you an’ Jerry gits married you must 
ax me to wait on you.’—What’s dese little horses hitched togedder 
for?” 

“ Knife-rests ; place one at each vlate-—And how about you and 
Jerry?” 

“ Aint you goin’ to have no napkins?” asked Juliet, stolidly, as if 
her story had passed out of her mind. 

“There they are.—Were you ever married ? ” 

“Ole Aunt Morrissey, she kep’ givin’ him yerbs an’ charmin’ him 
for Henretta ; an’ Henretta, she come over an’ say, ‘Oh, Juliet, what 
you gwine do wid dat ar white dress, honey?’ Henretta was a seetful 
nigger as ever was born! Den Jerry stopped for good an’ didn’t come 
to see me no more; but he would go by an’ tote Henretta’s buckets: 
for her from de cuppin, an’ Henretta she hollers out to me, ‘ Oh, Juliet! 
dem certny is hansum ear-rings what Miss Margaret giv you. I 
wish I had some ear-rings, in case I was going to git married.’ ” 

“That was very mean,” said I. 

“Yes, my lor! but Henretta was a mean gal. One day she come 
to our cabin jes fore dark. I was pickin’ patridges. She says to me: 
‘What you gwine do wid dat ar white dress, honey?’ ‘What’s dat to 
you?’ says 1; ‘lemme lone ’bout dat dress, Henretta, I tell you in 
time.’ ‘I was gwine to a ball,’ says she, ‘an’ I would like to git one. 
I knowed you could git anoder ’fore you wanted it,’ says she, kind o’ 
laffin.” 

“What did you say?” I asked as she paused. 

“ My ole marster used to tell me, de only thing you must do like de 
devil, Julict, is, when he gits after you, to run like de devil. «So I gits 
up an’ I takes my patridges an’ a knife, an’ I goes out in de field down, 
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by a gully, jes like de one in dat picture, all full o’ blackberry-bushes 
an’ things, whar nobody couldn’t see you. Henretta, she bus out 
laffin, but I kep’ on, an’ didn’t look roun’, cos ole Satan was ’most 
treadin’ on my heels, an’ I smelt his bref as strong as I smell dis here 
horse-radish.” 

“ Do you really think you did, Juliet? Truth, now!” said I. 

“TI ’clare to gracious! Hope I may die ef I didn’t!” 

“ How did it smell?” 

“Lor, Miss Jennie! ain’t you never smelt it? I is, many a time.” 

“ And what does it smell like?” I asked, smiling. 

“Hy! don’t you know? Like hard-biled eggs an’ gunpowder.” 

“Well, how did you get rid of him?” I inquired. 

“TI kep’ on an’ sot down by de gully under de bushes. Presny 
Henretta she come too an’ sot down an’ says, says she, ‘I ain’t got 
nothin’ much to do dis evenin’, don’t you want me to help you?’ ‘Why 
ain’t you got nothin’ to do?’ says I ; ‘whar’s your milkin’?’ ‘ Jerry’s 
gwine to milk,’ says she, mighty innocent ; ‘ Jerry say how he’s feard 
de cows might poke me.’ ‘ Dey ain’t never poked you yet, is dey?’ 
says I. ‘No, but Jerry don’t like for me to overzert mysef,’ says 
she, tryin’ to put on ars like white folks. Den ole Satan, he squatted 
down right behind me an’ kep’ on whisperin’: ‘ Kill her! kill her! 
Nobody won’t never know it. We can hide her in de bushes whar dey 
won’t never find her.’ I looked at her an’ I rubbed my hand on de 
edge of de knife, but I didn’t say nothin’. ‘ Kill her!’ says ole Satan. 
‘Kill her, honey! no soul won’t never know who done it.’ I kep’ on 
a-lookin’ at her an’ feelin’ of de knife — so.” 

(Juliet took up the carving-knife, and as she rubbed her thumb 
back and forth over the edge, and fixed her great black eyes on mine, 
I thought how little I should have fancied being in Henrietta’s place.) 

“Did she not suspect you?” I inquired. 

“Ma’am?” 

“Was she not afraid of you?” 

“T dunno, ma’am. I don’t think she heern him, but I did; an’ he 
kep’ on a-whisperin’, ‘ Kill her! kill her! an’ let’s put her in de bushes. 
She’s too mean to live. Den Jerry will come back to you, an’ you can 
put on your white dress an’ have de weddin’ like you was a-gwine to.’ 
An’ I rubbed my thumb along de edge —so—an’ I seed how sharp 
it were, an’ I thought how quick I could do it ; an’ I was jes a-movin’ 
close up to her — Dese little horses certny is pretty!” 

“Yes.—You were moving close to her, you say?” 

“What mout dey cost now?” continued Juliet, with the incompar- 
able superficiality of her race. 

“T forget.—Why did you not kill Henrietta?” 

“Cos jes as I was movin’ up, a cool bref come along de bushes, an’ 
de Holy Sperrit whispered in my oder ear, ‘ You is breakin’ of de 
golden harp.’” 

Struck by her use of the figure, I asked, to see what reply she 
would make, “What do you mean by that—breaking the golden 
harp?” 

“My lor! don’t you know, Miss Jennie? He meant ef I done a 
murder I couldn’t never have nothin’ to play on in hebben.” 
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“What did you do then?” 

“JT jumped up an’ run all de way back to de kitchen, an’ angels 
was singing roun’ my ears, an’ de cocl bref of de Holy Sperrit blowin’. 
Henretta bus out laffin; but I kep’ on, an’ after dat I didn’t never 
feel like it no more, ‘less was de night Jerry an’ Henretta got married, 
an’ she had a dress zackly like mine dat was layin’’away in de chiss. 
It warn’t no long time ’fore Jerry he begin to come by our cabin agin, 
an’ one day he say how he mighty sorry he leave me for a fool gal 
like Henretta. He kep’ a comin’ by, but he wasn’t totin’ milk 
buckets, and Aunt Morrissey ’gan to cast de ebil eyeonme. When 
Jerry come by, presny Aunt Morrissey come creepin’, creepin’, creepin’ 
roun’ de corner cf de fence ; an’ she always cast a shadder ’cross de 
road, no matter whar de sun was. De Holy Sperrit done dat to tell 
me she ws comin’. Jerry kep’ stoppin’ at our gate, an’ Henretta had 
to drive de cows herself ; an’ whoop you sir! how he did beat her for 
what she did do an’ what she didn’t do! My lor! it done my heart 
good to hear her holler.” 

“Tt was certainly very natural for you to -ecl so,” said I, “but I 
am afraid it grieved the Holy Spirit. Do Jerry and Henrietta live 
together still?” 

“Yes’m. Jerry ain’t got nobody else to wash his cloze ; but he 
certny do beat her skeerful. He throwed her down de steps day 
*fore I come away.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“Cos Jerry he wanted to leave Henretta an’ run off ‘long wid me ; 
an’ Aunt Morrissey seen it wid her cbil eye, and den she bresh by me 
wid a pizen bag an’ a snake head. Next thing I knowed my shoulder” 
was drawed up. Don’t you sec? Den my ankle swelled out. Folks 
said ’twas roomatism, which I knowed better. I druv Jerry away, 
but it didn’t do no good. Aunt Morrissey kep’ comin’ to see me 
friendly like, an’ every time she come I got wus an’ wus. One day 
de sun looked mighty warm an’ shiny, an’ I axed de Holy Sperrit to 
gim me strength to git up an’ go ’way ’fore I died from de ebil eye, 
and He done it. I seen Aunt Morrissey go out in de field, an’ I 
started de oder way down de road. Jes as I passed by Henretta’s 
cabin I seed her, an’ J sez, ‘Oh, Henrctta! you used to ax me what 
I gwine do wid dat ar white dress an’ dem ear-rings what Miss Mar- 
garet gim me. I always knowed Jerry was gwine to make a lovin’ 
husban’, cos he was so feard de cows might poke you, an’ he didn’t 
want you by no manner o’ means to overzert yoursef totin’ milk from 
de cuppin ; but I want to ax you one question, gal — what do Jerry 
do wid dat big hickory?’ I bus out laffin an’ took off down de road, 
and good Lord! de fust thing I seed was Aunt Morrissey’s shadder 
down by de cross-roads —” 

“TI thought you said she had gone the other way,” I interrupted. 

“So she did, but ole Satan had her back ’fore I could say Jack 
Roberson ; an’ warnt no great trick for him to do, considerin’ how 
she’s a-sarvin’ him night an’ day. Dar she was at de fork of de 
roads, shakin’ her crooked ole cane at me, an’ de devil’s horns peepin’ 
over a bush, an’ one foot a-showin’ !” 

“What did you do?” 
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“ Made a cross on de ground wid my big toe an’ spit on it ; an’ den 
I went home an’ stayed tell night, an’ den I sent Aunt Morrissey a 
mess of hot hominy, an’ while she was a-eatin’ I was kitin’ out 0’ 
Roanoke. - I been in town nigh on three weeks now, an’ I gits better 
every day.—I know what dese is —finger-bowls. Miss Mag used to 
have ’em. My lor! white folks is sofunny! Dey too lazy to git up 
an’ wash der hands!” 

“Do you love Jerry still?” 

“No; my lor! too many knots on dat ar hickory.— What time 
does you have dinner, ma’am?” 

; JenNnIz WOODVILLE. 








SUGGESTIONS IN STUDIES OF NATURE. 


O fallacy is more common than the self-deception which 

induces us to think or feel that we understand a thing 
merely because it is familiar. Precisely those things with which’ 
we are best acquainted are the most involved in mystery. Our 
speculations, thevries, explanations generally only substitute one 
mystery for another. For instance: Gravitation—a universal law, 
if there is yet one discovered —do we understand it? Of course we 
may understand the word, the mere literature of the question, and it 
is something to know that much. But do we really comprehend in 
all its limitations that property, or law, or force designated gravita- 
tion? What is it? We cannot tell. How then does it explain 
anything? The phenomenon of falling bodies was familiar to our 
fathers before Newton sat under his apple-tree or used the word in 
universal application. Their very familiarity with the fact rendered 
explanation unnecessary ; because seen every day, they thought it 
understood. But when philosophers convinced us that weight by 
being common did not explain itself, what is the solution offered ? 
Gravitation. But what is gravitation? We know no more of that 
than we did before. That is, we know nothing of it in its essence, 
what it is, and how it acts ; and yet it has been explained, and by it 
have been explained the most stupendous phenomena of nature. 
And what has been the explanation of gravitation? When it was 
shown that the law was universal, affecting all things within the 
bounds of appreciable space, we felt satisfied. ‘The very attribute of 
universality carries it back and ¢onnects it with all other facts and 
phenomena, shows its correlation to every other property and force, 
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and this is explanation. At least the correlation is assumed, with all 
other modes of force ; but exactly what the correlation is does not 
appear, and therefore we are at last compelled to admit that we do 
not yet fully understand that familiar, universal law — gravitation. 
Now the subject selected for our present suggestions is supposed 
to be quite as universal in vital phenomena as gravitation is in physics. 
The laws which govern it doubtless are and must be. But what are 
these laws? Few of them are even suspected, and yet, because 
familiar with some of the most common, we are apt to suppose we 
comprehend this mystery of nature. If there is one thing more than 
another in which nature stands as a veiled Isis, forbidding profane 
penetration into her secrets, it is the cloud that envelopes the /aws of 
sex. What is it? Why is it necessary to reproduction? So unable 
are we to remove this cloud, that while a daring hand is now laid 
upon the very fountains of life by a Virchow, a Huxley, a Spencer, a 
Bastian, and others, attempting to show how vital action and reaction 
first began, how the not-living first passed into the living, this deriva- 
tive and secondary step is still unexplained, still without correlation 
with the other laws of nature, organic and inorganic. Nor is expla- 
nation attempted, except the assertion of this assumed universality. 
Neither will any explanation be now offered. But let us take a 
thesis for the basis of future suggestions: Is sex universal among 
living creatures, as generally assumed to be? It can be more easily 
shown that, instead of being a universal phenomenon, sex is excep- 
tional. Sex is a phenomenon comparatively rare among the facts of 
reproduction. We must try and suspend our judgments until we 
know all the facts. We must not jump to a conclusion from the 
little we know of what are called the Aigher orders of animals, 
among which it appears to be a universal law, that without the sexes 
and their congress no increase is possible. Taking for comparison 
all the organic creatures of the earth, and dividing them into classes 
according to the method of reproduction, there are three: sexual, 
asexual, and the alternating. The plan by sexua/ co-operation, as in 
mammalia, and vertebrates generally as far as known ; the asexual, as 
seen in what is called gemmation or the budding process, supposed 
to be universal in Protista, as it is proposed to call all the lower 
orders of creatures ; and the alternating, as seen in many ferns and 
cryptogams. Besides, in very many creatures both methods of multi- 
plication obtain ; that is, they are capable of producing new organisms 
by both gemmation and by sexual germs. In the alternating there is 
a supposed asexual production of spores from one set of creatures, 
which spores produce individuals with the sex divided ; and in the 
second set true sexucl germs are found. Much of these distinctions 
have arisen from our ignorance of what sex really is, and what repro- 
duction is; and no little from the impression first alluded to, so 
prevalent, that sex is something universal, and that no true germs of 
reproduction of distinct individuals ever occur except upon the sexual 
ian. 
. To meet these propositions it will be necessary, like Tristram 
Shandy, to begin at the beginning, to take nature before she has a 
rag on—in one word, to go back to some inquiries of what is life, 
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and to get some conception of the plan of a living creature. Much is 
now under discussion upon this subject ; and there are many mooted, 
unsettled questions. We must therefore coast along cautiously, and 
only throw out suggestions from the vantage-ground of some ascer- 
tained facts. 

Omne vivum ex vivo is an old maxim, and so far as possible 
demonstration goes, cannot be reversed. That is, we cannot in the 
nature of things be expected to be able to see those beginnings of 
life which are more minute than known species of definite organisms ; 
and taking these as the boundary of our observations, it is undoubtedly 
true that every living creature proceeds from some living creature of 
its kind. For the purpose of our thesis it would be sufficient to stop 
here and show how the living proceed from the living, or, as the 
technical phrase is, the phenomena of reproduction. But it would 
not be a full discussion cf the subject, nor fair to those who believe 
in what is called “spontaneous generation,” to omit altogether the 
question of the origin of life. Repeating again, so far as we know it, 
so far as we can see with the naked eye or with the help of the 
most powerful instruments, life is the function of an organism. An 
organism is a.creature which has a structure of distinct parts, or of 
parts or organs of distinct functions. This distinction of parts into 
organs is what is called by the philosophers differentiation ; and from 
our studies of nature we know this differentiation may be permanent 
or transitory ; but without it, we think, it cannot be shown that any 
creature possesses any functions or properties which can in any 
proper sense be called life. For convenience, a creature so organised 
in its simplest form has been called a c//; and properly limited in 
our own definitions, we may take a cell as the method and model of 
living creatures, and indeed the unit of all the known organic world. 

Yet this, without any mystery, and without denying the possibility 
that beneath and as the basis of this organised unit, there is matter 
possessed cf peculiar properties ; and having a tendency, power or 
function of coming into combination so as to form these organisms. 
We cannot see that it is necessary to suppose there are any peculiar 
particles or distinct kind of matter endowed with a mysterious prin- 
ciple called life as its property ; cannot see that there is any necessity 
for the supposition of living molecules, as Mr. Spencer terms it, or 
plastide particles, as Haeckel and Mr. Bastian prefer to call them— 
protoplasm according to Mr. Huxley. Organised units, it seems to 
me, can arise without such mystery from the known properties of the 
colloid and crystalloid forms of matter of which all organic creatures 
are composed, so far as known. 

The universal law of aggregation sufficiently accounts for colloid 
particles coming together, and the known diffusibility of crystalloid 
particles and the laws of osmotic action seem sufficient to account for 
the organisation of a cell, as we will still call an abstract unit of living 
matter. Of course it must be composed of a number of atoms of 
matter ; and as we have seen, these must consist of matter under the 
two forms colloid and crystalloid, and these must be nascent or awake 
to the known physical forces ; but beyond this we can perceive no 
mystery in the genesis of a living unit any more than there is in the 
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production of a crystal. Therefore it is possible, or may be possible 
at any time, for organised beings to arise from the inorganic. This 
Archebiosis, as it is properly called, instead of the unphilosophical 
term “spontaneous genesis,” while possible, and in the nature of 
things must be a fact, or has been a fact in the beginning, cannot at 
this late day be demonstrated by experiment ; for although we have 
many experiments and many facts going to sustain the supposition of 
the independent origination of organic creatures direct from the in- 
organic, yet we cannot be absolutely certain in any of these cases ; 
from that other fact—the universal diffusion of matter ; and from 
another probability, the universal arrestation of germs. All matter is 
capable of diffusion, and all seem to have the power like a great net 
of collecting particles of all other matter,— among them organised 
units of germs, capable of evolution into the larger or adult visible 
forms of life. 

Then there is so little ground for difficulty or dispute about the 
question. Matter we have. And it is reasonable to suppose that the 
inorganic preceded the organic ; therefore there must have been a 
time and mode of the passing cf the one into the other, a moment 
when the not-living became the living. The latter is the fact, and 
must be assumed ; the mode or method of the transition is all that is 
left for scientific discussion. And we really have no more right to 
institute a search for plastide particles than for the ultimate atoms of 
the chemist. When we arrive at the true philosophical conception of 
matter as centres of force, and that there is no such thing in fact as 
chemical atoms, except as wheels to our imagination enabling it to 
grasp the law of definite proportions, we may then see the further 
folly of supposing there are peculiar atoms having the peculiar 
property of life. This much premised, therefore: that we assume an 
“ Archebiosis ” somewhere, and leaving the discussion of how it took 
place to the chemists and physicists,— we will endeavor to analyse 
and compare the facts of reproduction, or the continuation of living 
forms. Physiology confines us to the functions of creatures undoubt- 
edly alive. . 

Having preferred the appellation ce//s for the primordial exhibitors 
of organic life, it becomes necessary further to premise some definition 
of the term. A normal conception may be formed by imagining simply 
a transparent orange, sufficiently diminished in size to be microscopic. 
The rind of the orange will represent the colloid envelope, and the 
pulp and seed stand for the neutral and crystalloid contents and 
nucleus. Without some such differentiation of parts there could be 
no differentiation of function, and therefore no action and reaction 
adjusting the structure to external circumstances ; in other words, no 
organism, and no life properly so called. This much is admitted even 
by Professor Bastian, one of the most prominent advocates of the ad- 
verse. Yet remember this description is only the normal notion of 
a cell—entirely provisional, and given here professedly to aid the 
imagination. As a fact, innumerable organisations exist in which 
there is no trace of nucleus or nucleolus, no distinction of cell-wall 
and cell-contents, no trace discernible of structure. That is, the 
keenest eyes and highest power of glasses have not been able to 
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detect such a differentiation of parts in such a creature as to say that 
it is built of such and such material, and has such and such organs. 
And even in many, in which you begin to discern variance from an 
apparently simple structureless speck of jelly, the differentiation is 
not into a uniform sack and its contents, but only openings or 
yacuoles here and there with or without granules or nucleoli. In 
many, as in whole families of amoeboid creatures, there is manifest 
differentiation, but of a transitory character. Vacuoles appear, but 
are continually changing and vanishing. Different points of the sar- 
code speck may be elongated into arms or tentacles to clasp food ; 
and this function accomplished, again return to and coalesce with 
the body. Again there are living creatures, such as Bacteria and 
those it is proposed to call Monera, in which this kind of differentia- 
tion of parts, either transitory or persistent, is wholly wanting or at 
least imperceptible. Yet surely the physiologist who would persist 
in describing them as structureless in the sense of having no organi- 
sation, no differentiation whatever, is mistaken. Such naturalist 
would not so describe a crystal, yet insist that vital organisation is 
like crystalline accretions. Structureless we cannot call them when 
distinct form is discernible. ‘The very prevalence of oval and ellip- 
soid outlines shows a differentiation of poles, a longer and a shorter 
axis, and consequently a continual disturbance and re-adjustment of 
the polar forces. ‘The rhythmical motion, which can be seen, is 
itself conclusive evidence of structure, determining the direction and 
intensity of vibration. Very different is the vibration of living from 
that of non-living bodies. Any solid substance whatever, sufficiently 
comminuted and placed in liquid, exhibits vibratory action. This 
once supposed evidence that most dust was organic, and thought 
peculiar to some things under the name of Brownian bodies, has by 
Professor Cutler, our own distinguished microscopist, been demon- 
strated to be one of the universal properties of matter. 

True naturalists now generally concur in the opinion that this 
Brownian vibration is due to the liquid medium. In other words, 
that the vibrations of the solid particles only render the continual 
oscillations of the unstable water in which they float, visible. And 
if it were not the sensible effect of the oscillatory movement of the 
liquid, but indicative of continual disturbance of the polarity of the 
solid particles themselves, mere motion, mere vibration, is yet far from 
the regular purpose, direction and limitation found in the simplest 
thing called organic ; and which cannot but be regarded as the best 
evidence of integral differentiation of parts, whether perceptible to us 
or not. Once understood, then, that under the term cell, adopted for 
convenience, there will be included any organic unit which in itself 
exhibits these independent powers cf motion, of action and reaction ; 
and though space is wanted to conclude the demonstration, we think 
they all possess the essential attributes of structure. To be fully 
understood, again we repeat: that whether such structures are only 
derived from structures of a like kind, or may grow by accre- 
tions from an inorganic plasma, is an open question. Open and 
undecided as to the evidence of experiments, but as shown, the latter 
must necessarily and in the very nature of things be possible,-— must 
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have been the grand fact in the “Beginning.” Yes, and to be dis- 
tinctly understood, it may further be admitted, that if in a moment 
the whole organic world could be obliterated and banished from the 
face of the earth, the same material and plastic forces remaining, by 
the self-same laws now operating, the self-same round of evolution 
would again be repeated ; rhythmical motion in matter properly con- 
stituted, would again become rhythmical life, in organised and organ- 
ising creatures, such as now tread its present crust, and give consci- 
ousness to the creation and glory to the Creator. 

So far then the point reached is this: That life is the evidence of 
an organism, and that the first or lowest units organise what is for 
convenience called a cell. It is next proposed to show, that more 
complex structures are merely aggregates of this simple ; and that the 
compounding proceeds by plain easy stages, and by just such methods 
and laws of combination as are exhibited in the Jess complex and 
more stable aggregations known as inorganic. Then it will be com- 
paratively easy to return and show the laws of reproduction. 

We know that in ordinary inorganic chemistry, combinations may 
take place between atoms containing more elements than one. Sup- 
posing that Sodium and Oxygen are two simples — and they are, so 
far as chemistry has yet gone,— they may combine in definite propor- 
tions, and in the combination suppose we regard Sodium as a passive 
base, and Oxygen as the active agent. The result of the union, soda, 
may again become the base for divers other combinations. With 
water it forms a union, of feeble affinities it may be, but a genuine 
union called a solution. Now the water had itself been formed by a 
similar combination of simples, hydrogen and oxygen. The two 
being compounds, soda and water become simples to each other and 
combine. ‘True, one atom of the compound contains now a fourfold 
number of simples, yet to each other the soda and the water were but 
as simples. Again, sulphur and oxygen combine as elements (never 
mind the proportions) and form sulphuric acid. This acid also can 
unite with water and form atomic units of four elements. “Having 
now two compounds of quadruple elements, having acted in the 
binary stage as simples to each other, they may be again simples one 
to the other as before, and produce by this new combination a more 
complex atom containing eight, or at least three, of the principles 
called elementary in nature. And thus nature proceeds, we know, in 
the inorganic world. Any compound may be a base or unit for com- 
bination with other units which may be simple, or as much compounded 
as itself, ; 

The organic series shows a similar method of aggregation. When 
well acquainted with living creatures in their various forms, we will 
find that there is scarcely a structure but may become a unit of com- 
bination for some other structure. Especially is this true of cells. 
They enter into every organic compound, and there is not one which 
cannot be traced to cell-action, either as immediately the unit of the 
structure, or as giving birth to exuvious structureless plasma or sar- 
code. Not to delay with nice distinctions of unnamed combinations, 
themselves becoming units of higher combinations, we soon arrive at 
physiological units, recognised as such by naturalists. To them let 
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us pass at once bya long stride. In plants we find such units of 
structure, designated by botanists nodes. Each node has in itself all 
the elements of every other node ; and each has the power of evolving 
from itself, everything else’ being equal, all the other parts and func- 
tions of the plant. So say the botanists. The transcendental physi- 
ologist regards the node in a somewhat different light. To him the 
node is the true plant, the true living creature, and is only one of a 
great compound. In his eyes the leaves or nodes of the oak-tree are 
as distinct creatures to each other as are the several polypes which 
united constitute a branch or tree of coral. In fact, to carry the 
analysis further, each leaf, each node is compounded of innumerable 
amoeboid creatures, inhabiting it and fitted to live in air, as their 
congeners fitted for the ocean inhabit sponge structure. 

Now in the animal kingdom, again leaving the so-called unicellular 
and protistic creatures, we find all compounded of joints or rings, 
answering to the nodes of plants, and like them are compounds of 
compounds. [Dut supposing them simples, they are evidently units of 
structures of vast complexity. In annulose and annuloid creatures 
(the old Articulate and Radiate of Cuvier) each ring is so distinct, 
and so complete a structure in itself, it may well be called a segment. 
To take the annulose as most manifest and pronounced, we find every 
segment a mere repetition of every other segment as to the parts or 
organs, varying, however, as to the functions. This very variance of 
functions constitutes that differentiation whereby the creature is an 
organisation, and, however much compounded, lives a unified life. 
True, the unification is more intimate in a centipede than in a coral 
reef, or a sponge colony, or an oak-tree ; but, however close, there 
still remains the great fact of distinct composition, and a mere repeti- 
tion and conglomeration of segments. ‘This compounding and seg- 
mentation or nodification must be distinctly borne in mind, or we 
cannot advance a single step towards the solution of our mystery. 

If sex were confined to the animal kingdom, as it is called (though 
really the distinction into the animal and vegetal is an unfortunate 
and a vicious one ; they are all simply one set of living creatures, and 
distinguished only by manner of life and modes of evolution) ; if sex 
were peculiar to animals, we might stop here and analyse that one 
structure, a segment, as the unit cf their multiple life. But it is not 
confined to animals ; it also prevails in vegetals, and the advocates of 
the universality of sex imagine they can see traces of it in Protista. 
They imagine sexual attraction to be the very basis of unicellular 
multiplication, and find in it the analogy and repetition of chemical 
union of acids and bases. This may be so, but to indulge such fancies 
would debase the purposes of speculation. Let us confine our atten- 
tion to what Linnzus would call phanerogamic sex, leaving crypto- 
gamic mysteries for future investigation. When we have examined 
the phenomena of sex in the former, we shall be better prepared to 
carry the analogies on to concealed unions, and perhaps into the 
unclassified regions of chemical affinities. 

When we watch in the field of vision of our microscope a school of 
amoebe or amoeboid creatures, it is no uncommon thing to see two 
or more of them meet and coalesce, leaving no trace of the union, 
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unless a slight increase of size and activity be regarded as its effect. 
That this junction has any bearing upon the future movement and 
increase of the species may well be doubted, and is absolutely denied 
by the most recent observers, although the older, as Ehrenburg and 
Carpenter, who believed in notions cf sex @ Priori, consider it a 
sexual union. The only certain mode of increase in these creatures, 
which according to the terms cf our previous definitions will still be 
called unicellular, is by fission cf the sarcode. Of the naked or 
amoeboid creatures which are undoubtedly larva or embryonic forms 
of still higher creatures, it is true that division of the speck or particle 
taken from the mass, continues the same vitality ; develops, grows and 
divides again, according to laws which as yet we are unable to corre- 
late. And of encysted forms, and those having bounding walls, and 
all the other attributes cf normal cells, it is true that they also multi- 
ply by a process not fundamentally different from ordinary fission 
already seen. And no trace cf scx, or anything like a union of two 
cells of this class can be shown to be necessary to their reproduction. 
All the satisfactory testimony is the other way. 

Hence, the most recent discoveries tend to the conclusion, not only 
that the asexual method cf reproduction is universal among Protista, 
but that itis the onlymode. That the genesis of individuals is always 
agamic. Stranger still, these observations tend to show that this 
method obtains in all cryptogamic creatures: That they all increase 
only by a gemmation, as it is called, or a segmentation of the primor- 
dial unit of the structure in some form. Nor is this all — the distinc- 
tions into the innumerable genera and species which distract crypto- 
gamic biology are being obliterated. What is called Heterogenesis, 
or the production of one form from another, extends more or less 
through the whole group. This is in accordance with the wonderful 
sagacity of Mr. Herbert Spencer when he questioned the existence of 
species properly so called, in any creatures except those which have a 
phanerogamic method of reproduction. That is, not until the distinc- 
tion of sex is clearly marked, can we rely upon the permanence of 
species. When we plant a grain of corn, or a bean, or an acorn, we 
are certain of getting that repetition of a series of creatures which 
ends in the production cf more corn, or beans, or acorns. And so 
with our domestic animals ; we expect them to reproduce their kind. 
That series or collection of individuals which does this we call a species, 
and even then our notion of its being a fixed unvarying type has to 
be modified. 

Now, in all the great classes of creatures in which we find no sex, or 
sex but feebly pronounced, the plan of reproduction is some manner 
of division of the primitive cell. Either it simply elongates until it 
splits in two, or it puts out a bud or gemma as we have seen, or a 
multitude of minute buds or gemme form internally, and upon the 
rupture of the parent sack escape. As we have seen, this is called 
gemmation. In those creatures which have sex, there prevails a plan 
which would be called ovation, if that word had not been already mis- 
appropriated to other uses ; it is by the formation of a gemma or ovum 
in one sex, impregnated by the other sex. So supposed, let us see 
what it amounts to. Suppose we go to algoid growths, and the fungi. 
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For instance, take the yeast plant (Zoru/a); this consists of cells which 
may multiply wontrd by gemmation, as we see in the California 
yeast for beer, or we may find it forming long sticks as in barm and 
bread-yeast, we may well believe by the adhesion of the buds or gemme 
to the parent cell. These sticks or mycelia, as they are called, are 
evidently compounds of which the cells are the units. 

Now let us get a little further. We have a lily for instance. It 
puts up a series of leaves, and then another series, and at first the 
nodes, as they are called, are so close together we do not perceive how 
they are formed. But eventually a scape or stalk runs up, such as the 
white lily and tiger-lily, the leaves of the stalk succeeding eath other 
much as upon the twigs of trees. That is, we find at every leaf a new 
effort, as it were, made. Remembering that each leaf, each node is a 
separate creature, this reproduction of one leaf or node from the pre- 
ceding does not yet differ from the old plan of gemmation. It is es- 
sentially the same thing. More than this, in the tiger-lily (Z. tuberosum), 
this gemmation amounts to more than the production of a leaf only, 
with an abortive bud in its axis. Small tubers appear, which if kept 
in a favorable situation go on to expand, or loosen some connections 
which rendered its internal constitution invisible to us ; and delicate 
leaves unfold themselves, till soon we find a diminutive lily with its 
root and first leaves. Here the bud is a contracted form of the whole 
plant. The buds upon oak trees, mulberries and other trees, in like 
manner are diminutive forms of twigs or branches, every scale being 
a debased leaf, or one unexpanded, yet representing the nodes of the 
fully developed form. 

All this now is without sex. But with what are known as flowering 
plants, an exceptional mode of reproduction takes place. Excep- 
tional, because a tree may go on for years producing leaves— 
really reproducing itself at every leaf, and at each leaf producing a 
bud — an abortive self — each one vf them, like the bulbels of the tiger 
lily, capable of expanding into trees similar to the parent stock. ‘This 
mode of reproduction is general, and obtains not only in most trees 
and plants, but something similar it can be shown is found also in 
some animals, 

To return: the exception to this in the multiplication of plants al- 
luded to, is that after a time they cease to continue expanding leaves, 
and produce flowers. In these what is called sex appears. ‘To under- 
stand what this is we must first understand clearly what the flower is, 
and the parts or elements of which it is composed. According to 
Linnzus, the only essential parts of a flower (organs, as he called them) 
are the germ, pistil, and stamens. The germ is the ovary or egg, or 
seed which is to be ; the pistil the organ protecting the germ, and also 
by which it is fructified ; and the stamens supply the pollen or fertilis- 
ing dust. These two last are then spoken of as the organs of sex. 
We have seen that in flowering plants, nature made as it were 
another effort at each node to continue the creature, and succeeding, 
produced an exact or proximate repetition of the preceding node or 
leaf. Yet we also observe that the effort is greater and greater as we 
ascend the stalk or twig. The first perfect leaf is generally the largest 
on, a stem, as in case of the lilies instanced ; as if the force were a fail- 
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ing one—a retarded power. And so it is. The force or power of 
reproduction diminished as we ascended the lily stock, until at the very 
top it has become so feeble as to be scarcely able to push one node 
beyond another. All the terminal nodes are crowded into a single 
bunch — ministering by their very proximity to the phenomena which 
are to follow ; among these an abnormal increase of functional activity, 
as the doctors would call it if it occurred only in a few cases of disease. 
But it occurs regularly and according to fixed laws in every lily ; we 
therefore consider it normal and necessary. At any rate, this terminal 
clump of nodes or leaves at the top of the stalk gives it all the value 
in our eyes—for it is the flower. Now, botanists tell us all the parts 
or so-called organs of flowers are but metamorphosed leaves. To 
shorten matters, we will return at once to the organs of fructification — 
considered the essential parts of a flower. The stamens are the first 
we reached ascending ; they are leaves, then not perfectly expanded. 
To be more exact, the anthers are the metamorphosed leaves — the 

lament upon which it stands being the petiole or leaf-stalk. Such 
are,also the petals, and the leaves of the calyx, of course not quite so 
muygh metamorphosed. The essential part of the stamen is the anther, 
and the anther is only a leaf rolled up, or involuted according to the 
habit of the species, and not yet unrolled, or possessed of force enough 
for the perfect evolution of an ordinary leaf. The grains of pollen are 
also accounted for easily, the botanists say, as metamorphoses of 
abortive leaflets. The best analysis, however, is to trace them to the 
abortive axial buds which have disappeared. A true gemmation, 
therefore. 

The pistil in like manner by a very easy analysis may be traced to 
the leaf, and shown to be also an undeveloped petiole crowned by a 
completely abortive leaf. That is, each segment of the pistil is such 
a leaf ; for it is generally made up of more than one. Now we arrive 
at the germ, at the base or bottom of the pistil, in some little cups 
suitable for such nestlings, and we find that each ovule is another of 
these metamorphoses ; each one is a perfect axial bud, but unde- 
veloped, not so much developed as the anther that caps the filament 
of each stamen. A production by gemmation still, as truly as in the 
case of each leaf—as truly as in the cell-division in Zoruda. We 
carry the analysis no farther, for nature herself stops here. An effort 
at a perfect evolution and reproduction of the unit of its being in 
plants, then, we see continually diminishing in success until we reach 
a little pellet in a sack of watery humor—the ovule. There was 
failure in the leaves of the calyx ; there was failure in the leaves of 
the corolla where these are present ; there was failure in the stamens ; 
there was failure in the pistil or pericarp ; but in all these there is at 
least some trace of the original — of the lost homologue — which each 
was trying to produce. In the ovules no longer is there the least 
shadow of organs or parts resembling the bud it is aiming to repro- 
duce. Only its location and subsequent history identify it. 

Now what has all this to do with the rationale of sex? We will.see 
presently. Turn a moment, first, to another class of creatures whose 
evolution is within themselves entirely, to the so-called animals, where 
being within and concealed we are not likely to see as much of it as 
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in the other case. Some parts or stages of the development, however, 
are even more open to observation than in the trees and lilies. This is 
on account of their transparency. Here the microscope comes in and 
becomes the right arm of analysis. 

The hasty naturalist will say, Yes, what of animals? In them there 
is nothing like putting out leaves and increasing by a mere multiplica- 
tion of similar parts, or nodes, or segments. Hasty naturalists labor- 
ing under @ priori systems said this long ago, and said a great many 
other things which they have had to take back. 

Let us return to some of our starting-points: We found that all 
known animals, like plants, except what are now called the protista 
— formerly infusoria — which are as much one as the other, and some- 
times one, sometimes the other —ali annuloid and annulose creatures 
are made up of manifest rings or segments which are repetitions of 
each other. Naturalists carry their analysis still further, and tell us 
that even the mollusks and molluscoids and vertebrates exhibit this 
same law of segmentation ; only that according to class the nufpbar 
of segments varies greatly. In the annuloid, such as star-fid} 
crinoidea, &c., the number of segments seems never to be limited. In 
the annulose or articulate creatures, the number of segments is'de- 
terminate of the species. For instance, in some millepeds and earth 
worms the segments reach to hundreds—one and two hundred-in 
adultage and double the number in embryo. In these also the mul- 
tiplication comes to an end by acoalescing and reuniting of some 
before separated, as well as by stopping the process of multiplication 
of like parts. In insects again the number of segments is about 
twenty, thirteen well pronounced. Their embryo condition is very in- 
teresting also, from the fact that in that stage they produce many more 
rings in the egg than they have afterwards, and also that their adult 
condition stops this method of reproduction. In every one then we 
see that at some stage of their growth they, as well as plants, are de- 
veloped by a repetition of like parts or nodes, and we shall also see 
that when this process is arrested it has in them a like effect as in the 
arrest of the evolution of leaves: namely, that there remains a similar 
effort to reproduce themselves by joints and rings, and that the arrest 
of this process produces sexual organs and products — exactly as in 
what we have seen take place in lilies and other plants. 

The highest animals are no exception to this grand law, for they 
also are composed of rings or segments as truly as the humblest worm 
that crawls, only different in number and arranged differently. Natur- 
alists have shown that in mollusks and vertebrates the number of these 
essential segments homologous with the segments of centipedes, worms 
and insects, are only two, and that the axis and organs of life are 
placed between them. This cannot now be explained further than to 
say that the demonstration from embryology seems satisfactory, and 
that even in the highest vertebrate animals, sexual functions do not 
differ materially from the same in the lowest articulate and annulose 
creatures, and that these exhibit essentially the same or homologous 
stages and methods of evolution of sex as in flowers. Which was, re- 
member, that the parts or so-called organs of flowers were metamor- 
phoses of leaves or nodes or segments of the compound creature or 
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plant ; that the sexual organs and ova of animals in like manner are 
homologues of the segments peculiar to the species, are but a meta- 
morphosis cf the similar parts or units going to make up the more or 
less compound body of the creature. 

As we have seen, the so-called animal series, or endothentic crea- 
tures, are as much compounds as the vegetal, or exothentic series ; 
only instead of being called nodes, the segments are denominated 
rings —annuli ; hence the lower orders of them, in which this struc- 
ture is most manifest, are called by Mr. Huxley annulosa and annu- 
loid. It would take a volume fully to illustrate the proposition ; but 
to a genuine student cf nature, a mere suggestion is sufficient. It is 
this, demonstrated especially in the embryology of all creatures, that 
a multiplication by gemmation or budding is universal. The first 
living clement in all organisms is a speck of protoplasm, an amoeboid 
structure, as we have seen by that very structure endowed with life. 
When by gemmation or fissation, increase in their numbers is effected, 
simple creatures, of which amoeba is the type, are produced. If the 
gemmation does not amount to complete separation from the parent 
cells, a compound more or less extensive is the consequence. In all, 
so long as they continue in mere embryo, the power of multiplication 
by mere segments continues. Hence it might be said that all plants 
and most animals are in embryo, or enjoy only feetal life during the 
greater portion of their existence. 

Now the gemmation continuing in these animals up to a certain 
stage, leaving us, as we have seen, a compound of rings, the question 
is, Why should it cease? Why should not the gemmation continue to 
the end cf life, or why does it terminate at certain stages of the de- 
velopment? Transcendental physiology replies that it never ceases. 
It may be suspended or apparently suspended for a time, but does not 
wholly fail. That is to say, that properly analysed, even sexual re- 
production is one of the protean forms of gemmation. When the bud 
or ring is only projected from the parent structure without complete 
fission, another ring is added ; but when the vitality of the organism 
partially fails, so as to put a period to this method of continuing life, 
the bud is thrown off. In most creatures, a new organism is imme- 
diately and directly developed from the extruded bud. But in what 
are called the higher organisms, and in the higher or adult stages of 
many others, the extruded segment, node or ring of living matter per- 
ishes, unless it can unite with another ring or speck of similar matter 
in a zidus proper for their union and evolution, And this is sex. 

In nature, one example or illustration is as good as a thousand. 
One we have seen in plants ; another may be selected from annulose 
animals. Some species of aphids, or plant-lice, present us these facts 
in a remarkable manner. The aphids are by no means a low order of 
creatures. Their structure is as perfect and complicated as the bee 
or any other insect. It has been known for many years to naturalists 
that these creatures can multiply by what they have termed viviparous 
generation, and that they produce eggs also under certain other cir- 
cumstances ; and that the former method always, and sometimes the 
latter, can go on without the union of sexes. Some naturalists have 
even thought that there is no distinction of sex among them. But a 
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more careful observation shows that, at certain stages and in certain 
conditions, sexes are developed, and that after a true sexual congress 
the female deposits eggs. ‘The doctrine of the books at present ac- 
cepted is that the females have the power of parthenogenesis ; that is, 
to lay eggs or give birth to living young until certain conditions cause 
some of the latter to develop into males, and that then the usual phe- 
nomena cf sex follow. Unless greatly mistaken in my observations, 
this doctrine will have to be modified a little. For a number of years 
I have watched the progress of one or more colonies of aphids, and 
unless mistaken in what I have seen, the young first hatched from the 
egg are all sexless. I had a good opportunity this summer with a 
family of them on a large perennial solidago, or golden-rod, a suc- 
culent weed, and the aphids were twice the ordinary size and perfectly 
clean. Some aphids are so covered with a downy substance and ex- 
crementitious matters, you can scarcely recognise them; but these 
large solidago-lice could be easily watched in every stage of the de- 
velopment. Nothing like sex, and no distinction whatever could be 
seen among them. All were larve, and while in the larval state, had 
the power cf producing young alive. As soon as the weather became 
dry and hot, certain of the very same individuals which a day or two 
previously had been giving birth to living young every hour or two, 
ceased this function, and, after a still period of a day or two, acquired 
wings — became again active, more so than before, were males, and 
exercised the functions of males. Whilst others, not so fully developed 
and still wingless, exercised the functions of females, and in course of 
time laid eggs. The whole family then died out, leaving the eggs 
alone, to hatch upon the return of favorable external influences. 

Is it not manifest in this case that sex is only the last and final re- 
sort of nature in a failing organism ; the embryonic structure remain- 
ing undeveloped in the form of ova and monads, yet as truly nodes or 
rings, like the original element of the parent, as in the case of leaves 
of plants and segments of animals? The furthest developed, or that 
which breaks up first into elements, are males. The slowest to de- 
velop, that which retains more of the larval or foetal vitality and power 
of assimilation, and of gemmation therefore, are the females. With 
the latter, therefore, is the nidus, in which the two elementary amoeboid 
creatures or specks of gemmated protoplasm may meet and coalesce, 
and find nutriment. This nidus is the ovum. The egg is not in itself 
the homologue of the elementary segment, ring, or node, but only the 
receptacle thereof. Comparatively speaking, the true extruded an- 
nulus is the germinal spot of the female and the active monads of the 
male, The great mass of the egg is merely unorganised material, and 
ranks as exuvious matter. Such excretions are not uncommon. Many 
of the simplest creatures surround themselves with such collections of 
albumen, gelatin, gum or starch; a formation which to a greater or 
less extent attends every family of Protococcus. In fact the bounding 
wall of all true cells is nothing else than such exuvium. Nature, how- 
ever, so varied in resources and so parsimonious in the use of materials, 
wastes nothing, but works over old material for new purposes. Equally 
parsimonious in forms and forces, she uses the same structure again 
and again in different applications or functions What would have 
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been mere exuvious matter external to protococcus, in a continuous or- 
ganism, as in ¢rife de roche, becomes the main body of the structure, 
and in true ova being retained in close connection with the extruded 
element, becomes the principal source of nutrition to the embryo. 
The same kind of parsimony and wonderful adaptability is exhibited 
in the multiplied application of the same morphological unit. This, as 
we have seen, is the segment, node, ring or annulus. 

In these facts we see a rational explanation of Mr. Darwin’s doc- 
trine of Pangenesis— another instance of the sagacity of the great 
naturalist in putting forth that provisional hypothesis. Nature never 
lies and never alters her plan. Once the segment process is adopted, 
she uses it for everything. The least fragment of a true segmentary 
element has the power of filling out the segment, as a crumb of broken 
crystal in a proper medium restores the outlines of the original. Each 
fragment of segment can restore the segment ; and each segment, by 
organic habit, repeats the round of evolutions of the structure simple 
or compound, from which it was derived, or of which it forms a 
part. 

A corollary from these principles will aid in the comprehension of 
the original proposition. For it follows, if our notion of sex be well 
founded, that in the female resides principally the function of repro- 
duction. Popularly this is recognised as the fact ; but here is intended 
a scientific exegesis of the workings of nature. All creatures may re- 
produce without sex, as we have seen exemplified in plants and most 
animals. Even in mammalia, the accepted theory of the birth of twins 
is an asexual multiplication of the original elementary germ whilst 
still in embryo. And more: the female product may not only multiply 
itself by self-division after impregnation, but before ; and has inher- 
ently the power of self-evolution, with or without the impulse derived 
from union with another element—the product of arrhenic [2//yy, 
male] organisation, either within or without the same body. This is 
the general principle, which nature never varies from, except in the 
highest or vertebrate series of animals. 

And now what should we conclude as to these highest animals? 
Whilst sex is universal in vertebrata, and sexual reproduction is the 
only mode adopted in this class, so far as we know, can we be certain 
that it is exclusive of the mode by spontaneous gemmation? There is 
good reason to suspect that in fish, at least, eggs may sometimes be 
fertile without impregnation. Whether facts should hereafter sustain 
the suspicion or not, we can see, from the very nature of these func- 
tions, such unimpregnated evolution cannot be impossible. And why 
impossible of any? The day may come when even of mammalia it 
may not be thought entirely impossible or absurd, and the idea of 
Virgil (Geor. iii, 275) not altogether due to the ignorance and super- 
stition of an unscientific age. But to speculate on mere possibilities 
is not the function of science. 

Another corollary involves the rationale of old age and of youth; 
or Why it is that organisms fail ; and why it is that when renewed by 
sexual genesis they spring forth with new untainted life, whilst repro- 
duction from buds, even if separated from the parent stock, sooner or 
later fails? It is evident that, although ova and monads are as truly 
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elementary segments as are ordinary buds or gemma, yet the period 
of their extrusion makes a vast difference. Old age occurs more by 
the accretion of earthy salts or insoluble forms of the protein com- 
pounds. ‘The very thing that gives form to structures is the accumu- 
lation of exuviz, differentiated, however, to functions useful or necessary 
in the animal economy. In the very nature of things, the machinery 
constructed by the accretion of insoluble matter, in ‘time will be in- 
vaded by the rigid material and rendered unserviceable. Death on 
the end of the structure must come on therefore sooner or later, 
even without disease. But it is exactly in these portions—the ex- 
ternal, the exuvious—that abnormal conditions are set up. Disease 
once located in the organism cannot easily be eradicated, especially 
if due to parasitic organisms preying upon the mass. The true living 
creature does not consist of the machinery constructed from the exuvi- 
ous matters of the organism, but of the amoeboid inhabitants of the 
cells and of the liquids. When therefore an organic unit is separated 
from the parent stock, before it has taken an investing exuvium, as is 
the case in gemmation of protista and in sexual reproduction, the 
new organism has a fair start, comparatively free from the clogs of 
disease and of insoluble deposits. But when propagated by large and 
perfect portions of the old organism, as in case of graffing and budding 
and by tubers, necessarily more of the habits and diseases of the stock 
are propagated, 
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THE NUREMBERG MYSTERY. 


HOSE of our readers whose memories extend as far back as 

to about the year 1840, can probably remember something of 
a strange story which had not long before drifted over, in partly 
mythical form, to this country from Germany—a story of a mysterious 
prisoner confined from infancy in an underground cell wherein he 
had never seen the face of man, nor learned the use of speech, sud- 
denly thrust out upon the world, a man in years and growth, and an 
infant in mind and experience ; of his short and singular after-life, 
and of his sudden and most tragical end. Waifs and strays of this 
strange story floated about for a while in our literature, ever grow- 
ing more and more mythical, until now, to those who have heard 
of him at all, the veritable Kaspar Hauser, who died forty years ago, 
- y no means so real a personage as Robinson Crusoe or William 
Tell, 
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In Germany, however, it has been otherwise: at intervals, from 
1829 down to this past year 1873, there have appeared newspaper 
articles, pamphlets, stout volumes on this subject, containing some- 
times a small kernel of fact, sometimes a considerable mass of fiction, 
and usually a disproportionate amount of polemic of the angry Ger- 
man sort (for the Germans do not look upon loss of temper or person- 
alities as signs of weakness in an argument, but rather consider the 
English coolness and the French courtesy to an opponent as marks 
of insincerity or indifference)— demonstrating conclusively that some- 
body’s hypothesis, or that all the hypotheses yet advanced, are unten- 
able, and that their opponents, if they disbelieve, are bribed knaves, 
or if they believe, credulous idiots. 

And in truth this mystery has some points about it which place it in 
point of strangeness above all the historical enigmas of modern times. 
These, so far as we can remember them, all turn upon a single question 
of fact or identity, which settled, the rest is plain. Was Queen Juana 
really mad, or was she imprisoned for life by her father and her son 
that they might usurp her rights and authority? Recent investigations 
affirm the latter ; but either case is probable and intelligible. How 
did Don Carlos die? Of a fever, says Llorente ; poisoned, says De 
Thou ; Bergenroth, ransacking the Simancas archives, reads that his 
throat was cut by his father’s order, under the supervision cf Antonio 
Perez, who then despatched the executioner. This may be questioned ; 
but there can be no reasonable doubt that Philip had him despatched 
in some secret way or other. Who was the Iron Mask? The matter 
is still under discussion: there were many state-prisoners whose 
names and offences were kept secret under the reign of Louis XIV., 
only to this one more importance seems to have been attached, and 
about him a closer secrecy observed than with the rest. 

But the enigma of Kaspar Hauser piques curiosity and perplexes 
comprehension, not from one, but from every side. Who could the 
boy have been that it was thought necessary to sequester with so much 
rigor, yet keep alive with so much care? What could possibly have 
been the motive which instigated and kept up so unexampled a cruelty, 
yet refrained from all violence? Why was he thrust suddenly into the 
world, and why was he finally assassinated? If he was an impostor, 
as some have argued, what was the motive for so singular and difficult 
a form of imposture, why was he never identified or unmasked, and 
again, why was he murdered? And to crown all, not only is the 
whole subject beset with contradictions and inconsistencies, but, as 
one of the authorities says, “a mocking, baffling spirit” seems to be 
mixed up in the whole affair, frustrating investigations, destroying 
public documents, removing witnesses, snapping short the clues just 
as they promise to lead to discovery. . 

So we have thought the story worth telling once more, as it at 
present stands ; giving first the principal data, and then the hypotheses, 
or rather the one hypothesis, which, whether tenable or not, professes 
to account for all the facts, and reconcile nearly all the contradictions. 
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THe Data. 


Between four and five in the afternoon of the 26th of May, 1828, 
two citizens of Nuremberg were standing in the square called the 
Unschlittplatz, when a youth approached them whose singular ap- 
pearance attracted their attention. He was dressed in a frock-coat 
and trowsers of coarse gray cloth, a round hat and heavy boots ; but 
it was not his dress, which had nothing peculiar about it, that struck 
them as singular ; it was his gait and manner. He walked in a weak, 
tottering way, partly extending his arms as if to balance himself, had 
a dazed look about the face, and altogether resembled one who has 
just recovered from an epileptic seizure. Coming up to the men, he 
held out a letter which bore the address of one Captain Wissenich, of 
the 6th regiment of Bavarian light-horse, then in garrison in Nurem- 
berg; so on reading this, they started with him to the captain’s 
quarters. On the way they endeavored to learn from the young man 
who he was and what he wanted ; but he seemed not to understand 
their questions. Among other things they asked if there was any talk 
of war in Regensburg [| Ratisbon], from which city they supposed he 
had come ; but he merely repeated the word “Avrieg, Krieg” [“ war, 
war’’], as if he had no comprehension of its meaning. One sentence 
he reiterated several times, like a lesson that he had been taught, in 
the broad Bavarian dialect, to the effect that he “wanted to be a 
trooper in the 6th, as his father had been”—“a sechtener Reiter 
mécht i warn wie mei Vater gwen.” The men came to the conclusion 
that he was a semi-idiot. 

Captain Wissenich was not at his quarters when they arrived, so the 
stranger was handed over to his groom, a man named Merk. ‘This 
Merk, as he afterwards testified, supposed that the youth was sick — 
“he seemed thoroughly exhausted, tottered on his legs, and kept 
pointing to his feet, as if he meant that they were sore,” and finally 
sank on a pile of straw. Merk offered him meat and beer, but he 
refused them with signs of repugnance, ate however heartily of bread 
and drank water, after which he fell asleep. When the captain re- 
turned, he went to see this mysterious visitor, who being aroused, 
rose with difficulty to his feet and offered the letter, which ran to the 
following purport :— the writer stated that he was a workingman with 
six children ; that on the 7th of October, 1812, this boy, then an infant, 
had been brought to him by an unknown woman and placed in his 
charge. This fact he had.concealed from the police, and he had 
kept the boy closely hidden ever since, so that the boy himself did 
not know where he had lived. He had, however, taught him to read 
and write, and brought him up in the Christian faith; but as the 
youth was bent on being a trooper, like his father, he had resolved to 
send him to Captain Wissenich. In this letter was enclosed a note 
purporting to be written by the unknown mother, in which she called 
herself “a poor girl,” said that the boy was born on April 3oth, 1812, 
that his name was Kaspar Hauser, that he had been baptised, and 
that his father had formerly served in the sixth regiment of light-horse, 
but was dead. 

Thoroughly mystified by these documents, whose statements har- 
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monised so ill with their bearer’s exhausted condition, apparent 
imbecility and evident unfitness for military service, Captain Wisse- 
nich deemed it the wisest thing to take the youth to the police-office, 
though so weak was he that he had to be supported all the way, and 
could scarcely stand when he arrived. Here Kaspar underwent 
several examinations, but nothing could be drawi from him but the 
saying that he wanted to be a trooper, which he repeated in a mono- 
tonous parrot-fashion, a drawling “I don’t know” [“i woas nit”], and 
some few other irrelevant words. Suspecting him to be an impostor, 
one of the officials rated him sharply, and threatened him with a 
flogging if he did not give some account of himself; but at this he 
showed no sign of uneasiness, and apparently had no knowledge of 
what was meant. 

From the police-office Kaspar was conveyed to the city prison, and 
here a physical examination gave some curious results. He was of 
middle stature, broad-shouldered, with thick light-brown hair and 
blue eyes. His muscles were round and full, but exceedingly soft, 
like those of a young child. His skin was encrusted with what 
seemed not to be extraneous dirt, but a layer of epidermis which 
peeled off in thick rolls in the bath, suggesting the idea that he had 
never been washed before in his life ; yet notwithstanding this neglect, 
his person and his hair, which was thick and bushy and fell over his 
eyes as if it had never been combed, were perfectly free from vermin, 
nor was there any mark of disease about him. He had a vaccine 
cicatrix, and a bruise on one arm which he afterwards accounted for. 
When allowed to sit, he sat upon the floor with his legs stretched out 
before him and his back perfectly erect, forming a right-angle with 
his legs ; a posture which it is difficult for an ordinary person to take, 
and impossible to maintain for any length of time, without some 
curvature of the back ; but Kaspar would remain in this position for 
hours in apparent comfort. While thus sitting the under-side of his 
knees quite touched the floor, which it never does in a normal leg 
with muscles as full as his ; so that his knee-joint must have allowed 
an upward flexion. But nothing about him was so remarkable as his 
feet. These were perfectly formed, and showed no trace of having 
worn shoes ; but the singularity about them was that they were abso- 
lutely free from all callosity, and, like an infant’s, had no thickening 
of the skin upon the sole or heel. They were terribly chafed and 
covered with blisters, but when these healed, the skin of the soles was 
as soft and delicate as the palm of a lady’s hand. His hands were 
also soft and showed no marks of labor. He walked better when 
barefoot, but still in a tottering, uncertain way, turning the toes in, and 
balancing with outspread arms ; and he frequently stumbled and fell. 

After he had been some time in custody, an attempt was made to 
teach him some of the simplest gymnastic exercises, such as children 
are taught ; but not only was he utterly unable to perform these, but 
his hands blistered so terribly that the attempt had to be abandoned. 
These particulars all rest upon the evidence of physicians and muni- 
cipal ofiicials. 

The groom Merk, it will be remembered, had offered Kaspar meat 
and beer which he refused to touch. So in the prison, he refused all 
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food but brown bread and water. He was placed in a cell with 
another prisoner instructed to play the spy upon i:im, and a large dish 
of beef and vegetables given them for their dinner, but Kaspar would 
not touch them, and the spy admitted that he ate the whole. They 
then tried to force him to take a small quantity of meat, soup, or cofiee, 
but such alarming gymptoms followed that the attempt was given up, 
and during his confinement here of nearly two months, he took no 
other food than black bread and water. 

This persistent abstention of his, not merely from dainties, but from 
the plain nourishing food provided for the other prisoners, and his 
voluntary restriction to a diet so meagre that it was used as a punish- 
ment for refractory criminals, and even then only for periods of five or 
six days, followed by a day of more generous diet, or their health broke 
down under it—this, with his physical peculiarities, and his evident 
sincerity and child-like confidence, soon dissipated the impression that 
he was an impostor, which inded does not seem to have been seriously 
entertained by any cf those about him. The various officials cf either 
sex connected with the prison — all accustomed to deal with criminals, 
vagrants, and impostors of every kind — were satisfied of his innocence 
and sincerity. And had he been a cunning malingerer, condemning 
himself at the age of sixteen, for some mysterious motive, to imprison- 
ment and a bread-and-water diet, this must have been the very begin- 
ning of his career of fraud, and yet so thoroughly did he play the 
astonishing part he had assumed, that the most vigilant and practised 
eyes could detect no deception. 

A more plausible idea was that he was a half-witted youth, whose 
parents, probably of the lower class, after caring for him so far, had 
found kim too burdensome a charge, and had taken this way of shift- 
ing him off upon public charity or private benevolence. But many 
things contradicted this supposition. First the evident bad faith of the 
letter, the writer of which must have known that an imbecile youth 
who ceuld hardly stand on his legs, would stand no chance cf admis- 
sion asarecruit. And this fact is also conclusive against the surmise 
in Meyer’s book that Kaspar wrote the letter himself; as an adroit 
rogue, wishing to enter the cavalry, would never have presented him- 
self ina guise which was pretty sure to lead him to the house of cor- 
rection, the poor-house, or the mad-house. Moreover, the full devel- 
opment of his body, which in idiots is almost always stunted or 
deformed for want of nutrition, the normal conformation of his head, 
and his infantile but not idiotic look, all militated against this idea, 
which still seemed the only possible explanation. 

His childish ways and gestures moved his keepers to bring him toys 
to see if he would play. Among these were wooden horses, which he 
at once seized upon with delight, and began rolling about, calling out 
“ Ross / Ross!” (horse! horse!]. This word, Ross, by the way, he at 
first applied to all animals, while human beings, irrespective of sex, he 
called Bua [Bube, boy], and these words, with perhaps half-a-dozen 
more, constituted his whole intelligent vocabulary. But his friendly 
guardians, when they undertook to teach him, were surprised at the 
rapid progress he made. His memory was astonishing. The prison- 
warden, Hiltel testified that “he learned anything instantly, and 
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never forgot it.” They even tried him at the piano, and after three 
days’ teaching he began to play little pieces. President A. von Feuer- 
bach, the celebrated jurist, who investigated the whole matter closely 
(with what results, shall be afterwards. told) gives many curious in- 
stances of this. For one thing, he introduced him to a number of 
strangers, giving him their names and official titles in full, and some 
time after he recognised them, and was able to give each his full name 
and title. To understand what an achievement this was, the reader 
should know what official titles in Germany are: Feuerbach’s, for 
instance, ran —“ Anselm, Ritter von Feuerbach, ee: bayrischer 
Staatsrath und Appellationsgerichts-Prasident. e Osterhausen 
“save him a bunch of thirteen flowers, and told him their names, once. 
After a week he recognised each flower and called it by its name.” 
Prof. Daumer, “in a public place, named to him the names and titles 
of forty-eight persons present, and he repeated them all correctly after- 
wards. A week later he met in a company eighteen of these persons, 
and had their names and titles correctly.” 

But the eagerness with which his studies were pursued, the numbers 
of tests to which he was subjected, and the cerebral and nervous ex- 
citement these occasioned, began to injure him severely. And in ad- 
dition to these there was his extreme sensitiveness of nerves, which 
his friends did not take into account. He afterwards said that while 
in the prison “everything hurt him,” and he often expressed a wish to 
get “home”. What was this home? 

Of course as soon as he was able to express himself intelligibly, he 
was plied with questions as to where he had come from, how he had 
lived, who were his parents, &c., and his answers to these questions 
filled every one with amazement. From these assertions he never 
deviated, and Dr. Hermann, Professor of Mathematics in the Nurem- 
berg Gymnasium (afterwards ennobled and raised to the office of 
Staatsrath by the Bavarian Government), after a thorough investiga- 
tion, wrote down the substance of Kaspar’s answers in a continuous 
statement. 

“ As far back as he can remember, Kaspar Hauser lived in a narrow 
room or cell, so narrow that when he sat on the floor in the middle, 
he could touch the walls on each side, and could not, in this position, 
stretch his arms fully out. The height he did not know, for he could 
not remember ever having seen the ceiling. The walls were of stone, 
and the floor of hard earth. He lay upon straw, which was piled a 
little thicker under his head. He could not say whether the straw lay 
upon boards or upon the earth; it was a rather thick heap. In the 
wall at his feet, about as high as he (when telling this) could reach, 
were two small oblong openings, about six inches high and three wide. 
Something seemed laid or piled against these, as but little light came 
in. This wall was about two feet beyond his feet when he lay at 
length. In the wall at his head was a door, the size of which he can- 
not give, as he never saw it. 

“He wore short leather trousers, with leather braces, next his skin, 
and a shirt over these. For coverlid he had a coarse blanket, which 
he drew over him at night, and in the day laid over his naked feet. 
He could sit up, but when sitting there was something that hindered 
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him from bending far forward, nor could he move away from his place 
or even stand erect. He could not lie on his side, only on his back ; 
but he could move a little sideways. When he was explaining this, 
the waistband of his trousers was firmly grasped by one of the by- 
standers as he sat upon the floor, upon which he said, ‘It was that 
way.’ But what it was that held him, or how fastened to the wall, he 
never knew. 

“Ty his right side, against the wall, was a pitcher of water and some 
bread. On the left, and almost under him, was a hollow in the ground, 
covered with a wooden lid which he could push away. The edge of 
this lid sometimes hurt him as he lay, and he had to pile the straw 
over it. He had two wooden horses and a wooden dog, each about a 
foot high, running on wheels. To play with these toys, offer them 
his bread, put them to sleep, was his only employment. He does not 
remember having ever given them names ; but he used to say to them 
‘don’t run—stay there’ [zit vo dauf— do bieid), and Ite fully believed 
them to be alive. He never heard any sound outside of his cell, and 
never suffered any pain or annoyance until a short time before his re- 
lease. The changes of day and night he knew by the feeble light that 
found its way through his darkened windows. The time that he 
passed in this cell he has no means of measuring ; but he cannot re- 
member any time when he was not init. From cold or heat of the 
air he never suffered; but when he stretched his feet beyond the 
straw, he found the earth-floor disagreeably cold. He had [at the 
time] no idea of a stove, and he declares there was nothing of the sort, 
indeed, no article of furniture whatever, in his cell. 

“Every morning when he awoke, he found his pitcher filled with 
water, and a piece of fresh bread by it. The bread was always 
enough, but sometimes he wished more water. His straw was changed 
from time to time during his sleep, and a clean shirt put on him. He 
had never been washed, so far as he knew. No kind of vermin 
molested him. His hair hung down over his face, so that he had to 
push it back to see. 

“One morning his keeper, whom he never saw, came to the door 
behind him and said something to him in a low tone which he did not 
understand, but from what he now remembers, and his gestures, he 
infers that it was to the effect that he would take him to his father 
who-would give him bigger horses than those (pointing to the toys), 
but that he must first learn to write. The word oss Kaspar at once 
caught as the name of his toy, and pronounced it after him. ‘The 
man then placed a low stool before him, laid paper on it, and wrote 
with a pencil the name ‘ Kaspar Hauser,’ afterwards guiding his hand 
until he could write it himself. He then gave him a small book of 
prayers, the same which he had when found, and pointed out some 
words, which the boy pronounced after him, without attaching any 
meaning to them, ‘This was in the evening; and the man before 
leaving him, showed him how, by clearing the straw away, he could 
roll his horses up and down the wooden lid of the trench, an experi- 
ment he had never tried. The next morning, when he awoke, he 
began to play in this way, and having pushed one of his horses so 
that it rolled off the lid, on trying to reach it, he found that he was 
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no longer fastened to the wall. So he pushed himself forward until 
he reached his toy, but finding the floor unpleasantly cold to his feet, 
slipped back to his old place. He spent nearly the whole day at his 
new amusement, making so much racket that it was painful even to 
himself, who had never heard a loud noise before. This probably 
disturbed his keeper, for in the midst of his play the door suddenly 
opened, and he received a severe blow on the right arm from a stick, 
the end of which he saw, which hurt and frightened him so much that 
he lay quite still. 

“*Tt was three times day and night,’ he thought, before the man 
came again, and tried whether Kaspar could still write his name and 
say the words he had taught him. He then took off Kaspar’s trousers 
and put on him a wider pair, also of leather, a pair of boots, and a 
blouse, doing all this from behind, so that the youth never saw his 
face. The man then said he would now take him to his father, upon 
which he dragged him out of the cell and lifted him to his feet, but he 
could not stand without support. He puta black hat with a broad 
brim on his head, then placed him on a little elevation against a wall, 
and took him on his back, Kaspar clasping him round the neck, and 
he holding Kaspar’s legs. The youth’s wrists must have been secured 
in some way at some portion of this journey, as they showed red marks 
when he was first found. 

“The man then took him into the open air, which felt painfully 
cold, and carried him up a hill, which he now thinks was covered with 
grass, as he remembers that it was green, a color quite new to him. 
He observed no other color, nor did he rightly distinguish any objects. 
His face was against the man’s shoulders ; the wind blew hard and 
cold ; his head hurt him and he cried ; the man panted as he carried 
him. ‘They reached the top and began to descend; he was still 
crying, and the man tried to comfort him, talking about ‘father’ and 
‘horses,’ and after awhile he fell asleep. When he awoke he was 
lying on the ground with his face in the grass, and was cold. It was 
early daybreak. ‘The man raised him up and told him he must learn 
to walk. Standing behind him, the man supported him under the 
arms, and made him keep his eyes fixed on the ground, and trembling 
with cold and pain and tottering with weakness, he essayed his first 
steps. The man kept talking to him in a low voice and kindly: he 
never struck him but the one blow mentioned before.* At every few 
steps he had to be allowed to sit or lie down, the man always stepping 
behind him, or else turning Kaspar’s face to the grass, and he taught 
him to say ‘come on’—‘ mal komm’—when he was ready to start 
again. After awhile it grew lighter, his eyes pained him, and he saw 
no more. How often he rested he has no recollection. From time 
to time the man gave him bread, and let him drink water from a glass 
bottle. When it grew dusk his eyes were no longer dazzled, and he 
saw green again. ‘Then the man laid him with his face downward, 
and he fell asleep. 

“When he awaked it was still dark ; he was cold and wet, and he 
cried. The man indicated to him that the water was falling from 








*It is posvible that the person who ewruck him may not have been his keeper, but some one 
who brouglit the order for his release, 
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above: it was a fine drizzle, for he heard no plashing. Before day- 
lizht the man L:fted him up and made him walk again. His whole 
body pained him. When the daylight came, his eyes were dazzled 
azain, but he saw that the ground was no longer green but lighter 
and smoother. It was not a macadamised road. This second day 
he rested a great deal, and was always encouraged to start by the 
promise of horses. Toward evening his head pained him less; he 
went through high grass, and thinks he saw flowers. At night the 
man laid him in the wet grass which covered his whole face. On the 
third day the man guided him by one arm only, and finally he had to 
walk alone. Then the man made him sit down, and changed his 
clothes to those he had on when found, and after this made him walk 
before him. The way was white. At last the man stopped him, put 
a letter in his hand, showed him the city at a distance, and Icft him 
to finish his journey alone. He saw, when he looked up, many houses 
around him but did not then know what they were. When he reached 
the city he saw a paved road for the first time. He kept on straight 
before him, holding kis letter, until stopped by the two men. On the 
whole journey to that time he had seen no living creature.” 

Thus ran one of the most extraordinary statements ever made by a 
human being. There is no mixture of truth and fiction here: if true 
at all, it is all true; if false at all, it is all lies. Either horn of the 
dilemma seems inexplicable. What motive could induce an impostor 
to assume a character so difficult and painful to maintain, so certain 
to be most rigorously tested, almost certain to end in detection and 
punishment, and sure to involve restrictions, privations, control of the 
most trying character to a youth cf sixteen? On the other hand, 
what motive could any one have for treating a human being in this 
extraordinary manner, involving so much trouble, expense and vigil- 
ance? How reconcile the unheard-of cruclty of such imprisonment 
to a child, with the humanity that kept him always supplied with 
sufficient food and drink, gave him toys to play with, and never 
treated him harshly but once? 

The mystery was so unfathomable, the enigma so strange, that it is 
no wonder that all Nuremberg, and soon all Germany, was excited 
over it. Men cf science came to observe the new phenomenon — an 
almost adult brain just acquizing its first perceptions ; jurists and 
police-functionaries, familiar with all the dark deeds of man, came to 
study in its victim the mystery cf a new form of crime. Under all 
these novel excitements his nervous system began to give way, and 
Kaspar seemed in a fair way to quit the world before he had well 
entered it. Dr. Osterhausen, the physician of the prison, deposed 
that when called upon to give him medical assistance, “ the irritability 
of his nerves was morbidly heightened, the muscles of his face 
twitched incessantly, and his hands shook so that he could scarcely 
hold anything. His eyes were inflamed, very painful, and intolerant 
of light ; his hearing so sensitive that loud speaking gave him violent 
pain, and he could no longer bear music, of which he had been very 
fond.” Other ominous symptoms showed themselves, and were the 
more difficult to treat as it was impossible to get him to take any 
medicine. Ludwig Feuerbach (the author, son of the great jurist) 
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visited Kaspar carly in July, and declared his belief that if something 
was not done for his relicf, the boy would have an attack of brain- 
fever which would either kill him or leave him an idiot. 

Under these circumstances it was deemed advisable to place Kas- 
par in some private family where he could be kept from undue excite- 
ment and judiciously cared for, and Diirgermeister [Mayor] Binder, 
under whose official charge Kaspar had been placed as Curandus or 
ward, selected for this purpose the house of Professor Daumer, who 
had frequently visited him in prison, shown a great interest in him, 
and even taken some steps in teaching him. But before we follow 
him to Professor Daumer’s, we will give some further particulars of 
his appearance, habits and demeanor during his imprisonment, as 
testificd to by various witnesses. 

Gottlicb, 'reiherr von Tucher, states: “About a month after Kaspar 
appeared in Nuremberg, I went to see him. He was ita small room, 
seated on a low chair, and very busy with a parcel of toys.arranged on 
a bench before him. We stood a long time behind him watching him, 
but he did not appear to perceive our presence, though we spoke 
quite loud. When Herr von Grundherr, whom he knew well and was 
much attached to, called him by name, he looked up, but showed 
neither surprise nor pleasure, and began talking, after his fashion, as 
if they had been in conversation for some time already. While thus 
speaking he did not seem to notice any of the others. The appear- 
ance of strangers aroused no curiosity in him, nor did it disturb him 
when as he spoke I watched his face closely, putting my own near to 
his, to observe the very interesting play of the facial muscles. 

“When he stood up he showed a short figure with strong develop- 
ment of bones, soft but not exactly flaccid muscles, and a not unhealthy 
color. He stood not exactly erect, the upper part of the body a little 
bent, the knees not quite straight, and the thighs curved a little in- 
ward. Ilis face was rather vacant when at rest, his eyelids drooping, 
and hair falling down over his forehead. From his face and first 
sproutings of a beard I judged him to be about eighteen years old. 

“When he tried to answer the questions that were put to him, he 
gesticulated with his hands, using them in a very peculiar way, the 
thumb and index-finger pressed together, the other fingers spread 
stiffly out, and the palm turned toward the person he was addressing. 
His language was that of a child two or three years old, with almost 
exclusive use of the infinitive, and referring to himself as ‘ Kaspar,’ 
never as ‘I,’ The pronouns he neither used nor understood ; but for 
some cause he seemed to think that ‘thou’ [Dz] referred to his 
former keeper. When an expression, an idea was presented to him 
that he could not quite grasp, he repeated the word to himself many 
times, as if trying to attach some meaning to it, and at such times he 
saw and heard nothing, nor would calling him by name attract his 
attention until this effort was over. 

“The excitability of his nerves was astonishing. One day when I 
was with him a band of music passed by: he threw open the window 
eagerly, and leaning out, remained as if petrified, though it was 
evident from his eyes that he saw nothing, not even the musicians. 
With wide-open mouth he listened until the tones had died away in 
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the distance; indeed long after we had ceased to hear them he 
remained in the same attitude. All this time his face was twitching 
and shudders running through his whole body. His impressibility to 
music had induced some one to give him a harmonica — a frame with 
little strips cf glass played on with two sticks — and he soon learned 
to play on this several simple airs, which he varied in a very original 
fashion. His playing had rather a general rhythm than correct 
musical time ; but he played with great certainty, and I never heard 
him throw in a dissonant note. 

“His faculty for all kinds of mechanical work was not the least 
surprising thing about him. He saw a woman knitting, and as he 
always wished ‘to learn’ everything he saw done, he set himself to 
study this operation, with such success that by the following after- 
noon he had knitted a good hand’s-breadth on a stocking, and knitted 
it very regularly and closely. Herr von Grundherr had a habit of 
swinging his cane as he walked, and giving his coat-skirt a toss with 
it. Kaspar must ‘learn’ this too, and set himself seriously to practise 
it, as if it had been a valuable accomplishment, until he could do it 
quite as well. 

“People had given him a lot cf playthings, and these were lying 
before him very regularly, and I may say intelligently, arranged. 
Every morning he spread them out so, and every evening he packed 
them together before going to sleep. 

“He has no idea of distance ; far-off objects he supposes to be 
near, but small. The reflection of objects in a mirror overwhelmed 
him with astonishment. He seems to prefer red to any other color. 
Of cold and heat he appears to have little comprehenSion: he once 
burned himself severely by taking hold of the flame of a lamp.” 

Dr. Feuerbach also gives some interesting notes of his observations 
of Kaspar at this time, from which we extract a few particulars. “He 
is now learning to take a little water-gruel in addition to his bread- 
and-water dict, but if one spoonful of meat-broth is put into his gruel, 
he cannot be brought to touch it. On one occasion they prevailed 
upon him to eat a morsel of beef half as big as the tip of a finger, and 
it brought on a sharp attack of fever. Ripe fruits he will not touch ; 
and viands that have any decided odor, such as cheese, he rejects 
with abhorrence, indicating his amazement that any one would eat 
such things, or indeed anything of choice but bread and water. For 
this meagre dict he shows an excellent appetite 

“The beauty of nature makes no impression upon him, beyond the 
desire to grasp and handle everything that catches his attention. A 
cherry-tree laden with fruit did not seem to strike him much, but he took 
great interest in pulling off the cherries that he could reach, and experi- 
menting how hard a pull each required. A rainbow was the only 
natural phenomenon that I ever saw him struck with, and from this 
he turned away in a moment with the question ‘who made it?’ This 
he asks about everything he sees; for example, in looking at some 
trees he wanted to know who had cut out their leaves in that way. 

“He has no memory of ever having been smaller, and insists that 
he was ‘always this big.’ Of father or mother, or the parental rela- 
tion, he knows nothing, and has as little idea of the distinction of sex. 
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At one time he took a strong fancy to wear women’s clothes and ‘be 
a girl,’ and was only turned from this notion by being told that girls 
had to do work about the house that soon dirtied their clothes. He 
is very neat and cleanly in his person and dress, At first he went 
bare-handed, but when he found that the sun tanned his hands, he 
willingly put on gloves, which he wears whenever he goes walking.” 

It will be in place here to advert to the testimony of Hiltel, the 
warden of the prison, a man of undisputed probity, long experience 
in his office, and accustomed from youth to deal with criminals, swin- 
dlers, vagabonds, and impostors of every grade. He laughed at the 
idea that a beardless boy, like Kaspar, could deceive Aim, and when 
told that Police-counsellor Merker of Berlin had expressed that 
opinion, he grew quite angry, saying “let the Herr Polizeirath disguise 
himself and try the experiment on me; I wager he will pretty soon 
find out whether or not I can detect an impostor.” This Hiltel sub- 
jected Kaspar to every test that he could possibly devise, watched him 
secretly by day and night through a spy-hole contrived in his room, 
came suddenly upon him at all hours, without ever detecting even the 
slightest suspicious circumstance or even look. Alone or in company 
Kaspar’s conduct was always consistent ; nor did the sudden appear- 
ance of the warden ever seem to surprise or disconcert him. Hiltel 
laid particular stress upon his nocturnal observations. Impostors, he 
said, who are under observation, and are compelled to play a part all 
day, are certain to give some clue to their real character at night, 
when they think they are unobserved, and relax a little their over- 
strained caution. Such persons are invariably wakeful at night, pass 
hours in reflection, and their sleep is restless and broken. They often 
talk in their sleep. Kaspar always went to bed at sunset, and fell at 
once into a profound sleep which lasted all night. Hiltel frequently 
went to him in the night, aroused him suddenly by shaking, and put 
questions to him. This test he especially applied during the earlier 
part of the youth’s imprisonment, to test his lack of language ; but 
the answers which he gave, even before he was well awake, or knew 
who was speaking, or what was wanted, never revealed the possession 
of a single idea or word beyond what he was known to have. Hiltel 
scouted the idea that the shrewdest impostor could have stood such a 
test as this, which had never failed him. 

Kaspar was removed to Professor Daumer’s house on July 18, 1828, 
and remained there until the end of the following year. So soon as 
his health would permit, his education was begun, and he learned so 
rapidly that in August he was able to read the story of Joseph and his 
brethren, and in September he began to keep a diary, in which he 
jotted down all that he could recall of his past life, and noted such 
things as impressed him in his daily experience. 

While this education was going on, Professor Daumer also made a 
careful study of Kaspar’s phys:<al and mental peculiarities, of which 
he has given very copious details. But before touching on these, it 
may be well to add a word of caution. There seems no good reason 
to doubt the Professor’s veracity: his reputation, we believe, has 
always been good (he is still living), and his writings certainly bear the 
marks of sincerity. But it is very evident from these same writings 
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that he is a man very fond of the marvellous,* and not likely to apply 
a very rigid scrutiny or close analysis to phenomena, however sur- 
prising, that were thoroughly in accord with his tastes and habits of 
thought. From a man who believes in clairvoyance and apparitions 
we may expect honesty indeed, but must not look for any scientific 
tracing of the nexus between cause and effect. On the other hand, 
though the evidence that Kaspar was no impostor seems overwhelming, 
we are not disposed to regard him, as do Daumer and others, as a 
perfect angel cf truth and guilelessness, and can very well believe that 
he may have exaggerated or even fibbed a little, when he found how 
these phenomena amazed and dclighted his benefactor. Some of them 
seem rational and probable ; others must be left to the judgment of 
the reader. 

Among the things that first struck those who examined Kaspar, were 
certain peculiarities of vision. Shortly after his arrival at the prison, 
he was taken by Feuerbach to a window commanding a wide and 
beautiful landscape ; but instead of expressing wonder and delight, he 
turned quickly away, saying “ugly, ugly!” He afterwards explained 
that it seemed to him there was a shutter before the window, splashed 
all over with patches of glaring color ; that these were fields, trees, 
houses, he had no idea. ‘The power of recognising distant objects he 
acquired gradually when he was allowed to walk in the open air. He 
said that at first he had no conception from sight whether an object 
was round, square, or any other shape ; that the horses on the pictures 
that were given him seemed just as solid as his wooden toys ; but that 
from packing and unpacking his things he soon learned to distinguish 
the different shapes of bodies, and to tell a solid object from its pic- 
ture. This tallies exactly with Cheselden’s famous report on the case 
of a young man operated on for double cataract ; but whether Kas- 
par, at the time of his explanation, had heard of the Cheselden case, 
we have no means of knowing. 

He regularly went to bed about sunset and rose at sunrise, and this 
habit it was not thought advisable to interfere with. Consequently it 
was not until August that he had, for the first time, a sight of the starry 
sky. His astonishment and rapture, says Daumer, were indescribable, 
but were followed by a piteous complaint of the cruelty that had for 
so long deprived him of the sight of so much beauty. About this time 
he began to acquire the power of systematic thought, to arrange his 
perceptions under general ideas, to distinguish between living and 
dead things, and to express himself clearly. At first he had wished 
to “learn” everything that he saw done, even copying peculiarities of 
gait or gesture of his visitors ; now he began to distinguish between 
useful and useless learning. He also began for the first time to under- 
stand the difference between jest and earnest. This development of 
intellect Prof. Daumer connects with the change that had been gradually 
introduced into his diet. They had succeeded in accustoming him to 
take a little gruel, milk-porridge, or potato with his black bread. One 
day he found by chance some of the same bread he had been supplied 
with in his prison, and was so delighted at the discovery that he wept 





* He is the author, by the way, of a rather bulky octavo, called The Kingdom of the Won- 
derful and Mysterious. 
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for joy, and had afterwards a severe nervous attack. This bread was 
spiced with carraway, anise, and fennel, and these were the only spices 
he could ever endure. His favorite amusement was making very neat 
pasteboard boxes which he presented to his friends. 

About this period he had a dream of a large house or castle in which 
he had lived at some early time ; and a few days later he was able to 
recall its arrangement so accurately that Feuerbach declared “any 
architect could have made a ground-plan from Kaspar’s description,” - 
and detailed many minute particulars of its furniture and ornaments, a 
massive buffet heaped with silver, and coats-of-arms, which he could 
not have seen in Nuremberg. 

As his intellectual powers increased, a singular exaltation of his 
perceptive faculties which had been the astonishment of all who saw 
him, began to be blunted, yet still remained wonderful enough, if we 
follow Daumer’s statements, to tax our belief pretty heavily. In a 
room so dark that to an ordinary eye neither form nor color was 
distinguishable, he could distinguish between brown and dark red, 
between dark green and black, green and blue of equal depth, and 
other allied colors. In the deepest darkness he went about the house, 
found whatever he wanted, or did what he intended, as surely, easily, 
and quickly as by day. To test him, a print was held before him in 
a dark room, with the back intentionally turned towards him, and he 
was asked what figure was on it. He said, “none on that side ; it is 
turned over.” Feuerbach relates that in a very dim twilight he pointed 
out a gnat in a distant spider-web. 

These phenomena of exalted sight and hearing are, however, less 
surprising than those pertaining to feeling or general nervous suscep- 
tibility. “When any one very softly approached him from behind, he 
was apprised of their presence by a peculiar sensation which always 
indicated to him the proximity of a living creature. If a hand was 
pointed at him he felt as if a current of air ‘blew upon’ him from it. 
This he detected when I pointed my hand at his back, some 125 
paces off.” 

Metallic bodies, on the contrary, attracted him —“ drew him,” as 
he expressed it, but in different degrees, so that he could detect their 
presence and distinguish between them by this sense alone. “In Dr. 
Osterhausen’s presence, and while Kaspar was out of the room, I laid 
a gold signet-ring, a silver pencil-case, and a pair of compasses of 
brass and steel, on a table and covered them with a sheet cf paper. 
When Kaspar returned, he was told to pass his hand over the paper 
without touching it, and he not only indicated the point where each 
object lay and its form, but distinguished between the metals by their 
differing power of attraction I was walking with Professor 
Hermann, then a teacher of mathematics at Nuremberg, and Kaspar 
was walking between us, while Professor Daumer remained some dis- 
tance behind: Daumer pointed his hand at Kaspar’s back, on which 
he immediately said, ‘That is the Professor again!’” This is from a 
statement of Freiherr von Tucher, published in the Augsburg Ad/ge- 
meine Zeitung, Feb. 11th, 1872. 

Dead animals—a dead mouse for instance, or portions of them, 
such as a bone, had an opposite effect to that of living creatures, at- 
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tracting him like metals. But the most powerful impression produced 
on him was that of a magnet, the north pole of which attracted him 
even more strongly than gold; while the south pole repelled him, 
but in a much less degree. In the former case, as he described it, a 
current seemed to blow from him, and in the latter, to blow upon him, 
His first knowledge of a magnet was from one he received as a 
present ; and on handling it a violent shudder seized him and he felt 
ill, so that he put it away in its box, and never opened this except acci- 
dentally in packing or rummaging his things. He laid the box so 
that the north pole was turned away from him. When the magnet 
was lying near him, but in a transverse position, he felt no current, 
and yet its effect upon him was such that the sweat broke out on his 
face. ‘This sensibility to metals and magnetic influences diminished 
rapidly after he had learned to eat animal food. 

But we must pass on to other events in Kaspar’s brief history. No 
one would have dreamed that this harmless creature, who had been 
thrust into the world incapable of bearing witness against those who 
had perpetrated such strange cruelty upon him, and yet refrained from 
murder, would be followed up with the purpose to cut short his life at 
its very beginning ; and yet such was the case. Early in September, 
1829, he was one day writing in his own room, when, as he afterwards 
told, two strangers came suddenly in; one an ill-looking personage 
with black whiskers and moustache. They asked him what he was 
writing: he said that he was putting down what he could recollect of 
his history. One of them then took up a page of his manuscript and 
began to read it, while the other questioned him about his habits and 
occupations, when, and to what places he usually took walks, &c. 
Then this one took up the manuscript and read the whole of it. After 
this they started to go, and Kaspar, as he usually did, accompanied 
them to the house-door. While passing along a corridor, they stopped 
before a door and asked what room that was. It was a closet in 
which fire-wood was kept, Kaspar told them, and opening the door, 
let them look in. He then asked them who they were, but to this 
they gave no answer except that they were from a very distant place, 
and he would not know the name of it if they told him. 

On the 17th of October “a man with a black cloth over his face,” 
as Kaspar declared, came suddenly upon him as he was in a small 
apartment adjoining the wood-closet mentioned above, and with some 
heavy and sharp instrument dealt him a terrible wound in the fore- 
head. He was found bleeding profusely ; and the wound brought on 
fever and delirium, so that for awhile his life was despaired of. It is 
worth mentioning here that during his delirium he was watched not 
only by his medical attendants, but by persons belonging to the 
police, to whom information had at once been given of the attempted 
assassination. In his delirious paroxysms he talked much, and es- 
pecially of his keeper who had brought him to Nuremberg, but nothing 
fell from him in any way contradicting his story. The assassin seemed 
to know the habits of the household, for he had chosen a time when 
none of the family was about that part of the house ; but he did not 
get off unespied. “Sabette Binz (still living), then a girl of nine years, 
who brought milk to the house, was coming down stairs after deliv- 
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ering her milk, and saw “a man with a black face” standing behind 
the closet-door, holding a hatchet in his hand. Stricken with terror, 
the girl took to flight. She told what she had seen, but the deed had 
been done before any warning reached the family. Energetic police 
researches failed to give any clue to the assassin ; and though several 
suspicious persons had been seen lurking around, it was found im- 
possible to trace them up. 

At the beginning of the year 1830, Kaspar was removed from 
Daumer’s house and placed in charge of a merchant named Biberach. 
Daumer gives two reasons for this: his own house was thought an 
unsafe place after the first attempt at assassination had been so 
nearly successful ; and secondly, his own health at that time was very 
bad, and he was unable to give him the constant supervision nece: - 
sary. We may surmise a third: that Daumer was too much disposed 
to pet him, to treat him as a wonder, to show off his peculiarities ; 
and the authorities rightly judged that this was not the way to fit the 
youth for becoming a useful member of society, and_ taking an active 
part in the business of life. 

In March of this year another curious discovery was made, which 
it was confidently trusted at the time would give the clue to the 
mystery. In the investigations made by the police after the Nurem- 
berg attempt, certain threads of evidence were traced that seemed to 
fix suspicion on certain parties in Hungary. An officer was sent to a 
house in Pressburg, bearing the order to arrest a Madame Bonval, 
and when he announced his mission in the presence of the family, 
a person employed as governess, and known as Mme. Dalbonne, sud- 
denly fainted. From this faint she only recovered to fall into real or 
pretended insanity, and all the efforts of the officers of justice to 
extract anything from her being in vain, she was placed in the lunatic 
asylum of the Ursulines in that city. 

Some inkling of this incident getting abroad, the question arose 
whether Kaspar might not have passed some portion of his childhood 
or infancy in Hungary; and with a view to test this hypothesis, Lieut. 
von Pirch and the well-known writer and humorist Saphir called 
on him at Biberach’s. In the course of conversation Von Pirch let 
fall several Hungarian words, among the rest the common execration 
basmana teremtete, pronouncing it, however, in a calm equable tone. 
Kaspar at once seemed frightened, and said, “That is a bad word ; 
the man who brought me said that on the way when I cried.” Other 
words were tried: the lower Hungarian numbers, which he knew, 
then the word for “a hundred,” which he said was some large number. 
The lieutenant then used a phrase at which Kaspar cried, “ My nurse 
used to say that to me!” This was the first time that he ever showed 
any recollection of his childhood ; the words used signified, “come, 
my child.” Kaspar now plunged into a deep reverie, and after a 
while said, “That is a nice soft language, better than German. If 
any one had talked it to me before I had learned so much German, 
I could remember more words.” But though he understood a few 
others, such as “father” and “mother,” he could not of himself 
recall any. 

In May he was removed from this house, which seems not to have’ 
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been a fit place for him. The master of the house was a worthy and 
amiable man, but of no culture, and constantly occupied with his 
business. His wife seems to have been a prying, suspicious person, 
who soon took a great dislike to Kaspar, and made his life very un- 
happy. A better selection seems to have been made in Freiherr von 
Tucher, who was appointed his guardian, and with whom he lived 
until the end of 1831. Von Tucher has recently declared in a paper 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung, that during the whole time that the youth 
was an inmate of his family, and under his personal supervision, “he 
was guilty of no single act of misbehavior, nor was he detected in any 
falsehood or deceit.” In July of this year, Police-counsellor Merkel 
of Berlin, in a work on the Efficiency of the Police, expressed the 
opinion that Kaspar was an impostor, who had run off from his friends, 
with the design of becoming a trooper. 

And now a new personage appears upon the scene. Earl Stanhope * 
of England,— brother, by the way, of the eccentric Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, of whose adventures and strange life in the East every one has 
heard — came to Nuremberg in May, 1831, and professed the greatest 
interest in Kaspar. He visited him constantly, showing a kindness 
that was even parental, and expressing the most generous intentions 
toward him. The friends of the youth were delighted that so dis- 
tinguished a patron had appeared, and seconded the Earl’s wishes 
very warmly, while Kaspar learned to look upon him in the light of a 
father. As the youth was in the position of a public ward, these in- 
tentions had to be laid before the city court [.Stadégericht], where Lord 
Stanhope explained his benevolent and afiectionate intentions, and 
Kaspar declared his gratitude for the Earl’s fatherly kindness. Presi- 
dent von Feuerbach dedicated his book on Kaspar to the Earl, ex- 
pressing in the warmest terms his admiration of such noble generosity, 
for at this time Lord Stanhope had announced his intention of taking 
the youth to England, superintending his education, and pushing his 
fortunes there. 

Nor did Kaspar’s new patron neglect exertions to unveil the mystery 
of his birth. He caught eagerly at the Hungarian hypothesis, and 
proposed new tests. One of these experiments is described by 
Tucher, Kaspar’s guardian, in a letter to President von Feuerbach, 
dated October 13th, from which we extract :— 

“* A few days ago a Hungarian nobleman, Ladislaus von Merey, cf 
Pesth, came with his son and one of his servants to the mayor, and 
urgently begged to be allowed to see Kaspar: he had a few questions 
to ask him, which he believed would lead to a discovery. The mayor 
referred him to me. I found him a very interesting, extremely amiable 
and highly cultivated man, and I saw no objection to the proposed 
interview After some conversation, he addressed Kaspar first 
in Hungarian, then in Slavonian. The latter tongue made no impres- 
sion upon him ; but the sound of the Hungarian produced the same 
excitement as before. The visitor then repeated the names of several 
places and of families, but these he did not seem to recognise. ‘The 





* Philip Henry Charles, fourth Earl of Stanhope, born in 1781. Some of the writers ox: the 
matter speak of him as **a person of not the best repu‘ation.” He does nct seem to hove be.: ¢-n- 
sidered an ornament to the peerage, for in a!l the records of the family we have been able to cousult, 
ome is ahisded, and the notice of the fifth earl immediately follows that of the third. 
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name ‘Istvan’ [Stephen] however he caught at at once, and begged 
that other names be joined to it. After many trials, the visitor re- 
peated the name ‘Salakusz’, and Kaspar seemed as if struck by an 
electric shock. ‘That is it!’ he cried, ‘but there is still one word 
more.’ When the visitor had pronounced ‘Istvan Salakuszra vidd’, 
Kaspar became excited to a degree that really alarmed us ; he turned 
alternately red and pale, trembled violently in every limb, and burst 
into a paroxysm of weeping, amid which he sobbed out ‘ That is it! I 
have heard that before.’ The name ‘ Bartakowich’ was pronounced 
to him, over which he pondered long, and at last said, ‘I am not so 
sure, but it sounds like my mother.’ The name ‘ Nyitra’ he also said 
he had heard, and asked his visitor to say in Hungarian ‘from Nyitra 
to Salakusz.’ 

“ Now Salakusz is the family-estate of Countess Maitheny, and Bar- 
takowich is their family-name. Nyitra is a little town about two miles 
distant ; and the phrase which so excited him, signified ‘take Stephen 
to Salakusz.’ 

“Old Bartakowich, who has been dead more than twenty years, had 
two daughters, but no son. One of these daughters, a very beautiful, 
but very indiscreet woman, went after some years into a convent ; the 
other married Count or Baron Stubenberg, and after his death, Count 
Maitheny. The governess Dalbonne and the woman Miiller were in 
her service at Salakusz. 

“So far all goes well, and the door is opened to a swarm of con- 
jectures and suppositions ; but now comes in the mocking sprite that 
seems standing ready to baffle every attempt to fathom this mystery. 
The Bartakowich family have no property to speak of, and neither had 
Stubenberg, who was an old man, and did not live long after his mar- 
riage. His wife was childless. -Count Maitheny, however, also dead, 
had a considerable estate. His marriage to Stubenberg’s widow took 
place in 1812. There seems in all this nothing to account for the 
mystery. Had Kaspar been an illegitimate child, he could most 
easily have been disposed of at Pressburg, where there are excellent 
foundling hospitals ; nor was there so large a property at stake as to 
make it worth any one’s while to have taken all this trouble and risk 
to rid themselves of an heir that stood in their way. 

“Yet despite this, the result of these experiments is very surprising ; 
and there cannot be a shadow of doubt that early recollections were 
awakened in Kaspar.” 

On the strength of all this, Kaspar was sent on a journey to Hun- 
gary with his guardian Tucher and Lieutenant Hickel, to visit these 
places, and see if any clue could be obtained. But again investigation 
was baffled: at Pressburg they were stopped and allowed to proceed 
no further, as a sanitary cordon had been established on account of 
the cholera. Earl Stanhope however clung to the hypothesis, and 
very injudiciously kept filling Kaspar’s head with the idea that he was 
the rightful heir to wealth and power. Sometimes he would admonish 
him very seriously that he must remember he would one day fill a high 
position and have many under his authority, and he must so regulate 
his disposition as to be able to rule them justly and humanely. No 
wonder that such teaching as this filled the boy with foolish vanity. 
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Tucher saw.that he was fast being ruined, and remonstrated with 
Stanhope, but to little purpose ; and Kaspar was so completely de- 
voted to the latter, who made him continual presents, and treated him 
with extravagantly demonstrative affection, that his guardian, finding 
that he had lost the necessary control and influence over him, applied 
to be relieved of his guardianship. His request was granted, and in 
November (1831) Kaspar was removed to Ansbach and placed in 
charge of Dr. Julius Meyer. 

Earl Stanhope had made, or professed to have made, every prepa- 
ration for the removal of his protégé to England, and had charged 
Kaspar’s teachers to shape their instructions accordingly. In Feb- 
ruary the Earl departed, and all expected that Kaspar would be 
summoned in the following spring ; but to the surprise of all, and to 
his cruel disappointment, this summons never came, and Kaspar had 
at last to come to the bitter conviction that his fatherly friend who 
had parted from him with tears and embraces —“like the parting of 
a most tender father from his dearest child,” says an eye-witness 
(Lieut. Hickel)—had abandoned him without even a word of expla- 
nation. The Earl afterwards declared to the Munich authorities that 
the failure of the researches in Hungary had shaken his faith in 
Kaspar, and brought him to the conclusion that he was an impostor. 
But these researches were made in July of the previous year ;— how, 
without charging Stanhope with the most cruel and useless duplicity, 
reconcile this statement with his behavior up to the time of his 
departure? We are forced to conclude that there were reasons for 
this change of conduct that the Earl did not see fit to make known. 
After Kaspar’s death he published a book or pamphlet declaring his 
belief that his former protégé was a most cunning impostor, who had 
committed suicide, either in a fit of remorse, or to escape ultimate 
detection. 

All Kaspar’s brilliant hopes of an English home and aristocratic 
patronage having been dashed down, it was thought advisable to 
prepare him for a humbler position. Pastor Fuhrmann undertook to 
give him more thorough instruction in religious matters, and in the 
following year he received confirmation. The wine of the sacrament 
which he then partook threw him into a fever. 

But in the beginning of 1832 President von Feuerbach,* who had 
made a long and close investigation of all the circumstances of this 
mystery, bringing to the task his immense experience and the acumen 
of a profound and practised intellect, embodied the result of his 
researches in a memoir addressed to Queen Caroline of Bavaria, in 
which he broached a startling hypothesis, which we shall come to 
later. In May, 1833, he died quite suddenly, and the autopsy showed 
no traces of fatal disease. Many were of opinion, says. Daumer, that 
he was poisoned in consequence of his researches into the Hauser 
affair, and an intimation which he had published to the effect that he 
held clues which would trace up this crime to very high regions. 
His words ran:—“If the question be asked, what have been the 
results of the judicial investigations, what traces have been found, 





*. Widely known as the author of Remarkable Criminal Trials, a work translated into most 
modern languages, 
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and what discoveries made, I must answer that as yet the knowledge 
of these things must be left to the appointed authorities. I may say, 
however, that the investigations have not been fruitless ; but not alt? 
heights, all depths and all distances can be reached by the arm of 
municipal justice.” 

In the autumn of this year Kaspar visited his old friend, Professor 
Daumer, at Nuremberg, was very cheerful, talked of making him a 
Jong visit if he could manage it, during which he would write a sketch 
of his life, with the Professor’s assistance. 

On the 24th of December he visited Pastor Fuhrmann in the 
morning and afternoon, and was very cheerful and social. The same’ 
evening while walking in the castle-garden of Ansbach, he was 
stabbed by some unknown assassin and died in two days. 

The particulars of the assassination were as follows, as far as could 
be gathered... A workman named Leich declared that he was walking 
in sight of the castle-garden when he saw two men, one of whom he 
at once recognised as Kaspar, whom he knew well by sight, take the 
path leading into the garden. “As they passed the turnstile the 
stranger drew back a little and let Kaspar precede him. The’ 
weather was frightful— driving snow mingled with gusts of rain ; and 
I wondered at any one choosing such a time for a walk in the garden. 
I watched them some time, and noticed that when they passed the 
garden-gate, Kaspar opened it and went through first, followed % 
the stranger. This man was fully six feet high, slender, and as 
thought, between forty and fifty years of age. He wore a fine black 
hat, a dark-blue cloak with very wide cape, with which he kept his 
face partly hidden.” Other persons declared that they had seen a 
stranger of similar appearance and dress coming hastily from the 
garden by another way. 

Kaspar’s own statement was that while walking in the garden he 
was approached by a man whom he described as tall, rather old, with 
black whiskers and moustache, a round hat and wide blue cloak with 
cape, who offered him a small bag of purple silk, and while he was 
examining it, he was stabbed in the side. Wounded as he was, he 
hurried home to his teacher, Meyer, who, strange to say, instead of 
sending at once for the police and a physician, took the boy back 
with him to the garden to show him the place, a distance in all of- 
from 2500 to 3000 paces — this after a knife had been thrust through 
his breast! On the way of course Kaspar’s strength failed him, and” 
he had to be carried back to Meyer’s house. Some delay occurred 
in setting the police to work, but in the meantime hews of the deed 
had flown over all the city, and the people turned out and guarded 
the roads ; but it was too late—the assassin had fled, and though 
some traces of him were found, these led to no discovery. 

When the police ‘searched the garden, they found at the place in- 
dicated a purple silk bag, and in it a‘paper with these words, written 
backwards :—“ Hauser Can describe me to you and tell you who I 
am. To save him trouble I will tell you myself. I come from the 
Bavarian frontier at the river. I give you the name. M. L. O.” 
No weapon was found, though the strictest search was made. 

Incredible as it may seem, Meyer, who after the departure of Earl 
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Stanhope had by his own admission treated Kaspar more like a 
criminal under surveillance than a pupil*, placed spies upon him, 
picked the lock of his desk to read his private papers and diary, went 
about saying that the wound was not dangerous, and that he believed 
Kaspar had inflicted it with his own hand! He told this to L. 
Feuerbach, who wrote to Daumer that after this Meyer should never 
enter his house again. Meyer even, when Kaspar was dying, tried to 
draw from him some expression that might appear to be a confession 
of deception, as he himself admits, but in vain. 

The good Pastor Fuhrmann administered the consolations of re- 
ligion to the dying youth, who said that he felt no fear of death, and 
that he had prayed and felt strengthened. Fuhrmann then prayed 
with him at his request. Delirium came on, in which he spoke of “a 
lady —a great lady—the man who had shut him up”—and other 
incoherent phrases. He died, quite peacefully, at ten o’clock on the 
night of the 17th December. 

The autopsy showed that the knife had been driven home by a 
strong and sure hand. It had pierced the left lung, the pericardium, 
the apex of the heart, and passing through the liver, had entered the. 
stomach ; so that the physicians testified that it was “fourfold deadly” 
[vierfach tédtlich|, It is amazing, and would be incgedible, were not 
the fact beyond all dispute, that any one with such a wound could 
walk the distance to Meyer’s house. The liver was unusually large, 
and the lungs disproportionately small, which the physicians pro- 
nounced a natural result from a long confinement without exercise. 
The brain was imperfectly developed. Dr. Heidenreich’s words are: 
“This organ had been apparently retarded in its development through 
lack of ail intellectual activity and excitement The develop- 
ment of the brain goes on up to the end of the seventh year ; but in 
a case where causes operated during this time to hinder its activity 
and prevent this natural course of development, the brain must re- 
main in a retarded state. This condition of the brain is a satisfactory 
proof that Kaspar had been placed in the confinement he spoke of, 
before he was seven years old.” 

And thus, after even his mangled body had borne witness to his 
truth, this unhappy victim of perhaps the strangest crime ever per- 
petrated was laid in the grave. 

W. H. B. 





* Major Jiickel, who was with Meyer at this time, and has tried to defend the imposture 
theory, gives us pret:y clearly to understand that Meyer and he were charged by Earl Stanhope 
to prove the boy a deceiver if possible. 


[ConcLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 











ON THE ROADSIDE. 


YING—dying on the roadside ; 
Dying — not one comrade near, 
While across the closing silence 
Far-off cannon-boom I hear. 
O my God! I march no farther, 
Though the battle-field is nigh— 
Creeping like a stag life-travailed 
Underneath this copse to die! 


Dying, dying! How the sunlight 
Flickers down these pine-boughs grim! 
Noontide shining in the heavens, 
Yet the rays fall here so dim; 
Not a rustle in the stillness — 
Summer breezes deep asleep — 
Yet—ah yes! the bodeful moments 
Death-tick solemnly doth keep. 


Dying! Slack my grasp in dropping 


From the gun too heavy grown, 
Muzzled deep in blooming grasses, 
Mocked by louder-rattling cone, 
Nevermore outrung for Freedom — 
Hark the swelling battle-cry ! 
Oh for strength to stagger thither — 
One last shot, and then to die! 


Dying on the field of. battle — 
Cheers of men and tramp of horse, 
Freedom’s banner floating freely, 
Shout of victory o’er the corse ; 
Buried when the sunset tideth 
Conquered field of redder flow, 
Side by side with gallant comrades, 
And glazed eyes turned toward the foe. 


Dead upon the field of battle — 

Glory marks each trenchéd grave, 
Every blade thereon is holy, 

Gleams with heart-dews to the brave; 
And the Loved, at far-off ingle, 

Through her weeping glows with pride 
That upon the field of battle 

He “keeps post on duty’s side.” 
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Dying — dead upon the roadside — 
Corse that stiffens, moulders there, 
Bones that rattle to the north-wind 
When the drifting snows leave bare; 
Only tempests sob above me, 
And the raindrops fall so cold— 
Glory traces not the battle 
To this heap of graveless mould. 


Dying, dying on the roadside ! 
When among the missing, Sweet, 
Name they thee my name and falter, 
Will thy heart still proudly beat? 
By thy pulse’s higher throbbing, 
Heart of my heart, wilt thou know 
That I perished as a freeman, 
With my face turned toward the foe? 


FADETTE. 





CREEPY. 
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ce HE last time I saw Creepy —” 


“ How all turned to him who spoke ”— just as they do in 
Browning’s poem “ Waring ”— and we filled our glasses and knocked 
the ashes from our cigars, for the tone of our friend’s speech indicated 
a tale behind it. 

There had been a chance meeting. I had been to the Astor Library 
in search of-a-certain paragraph on a certain page which I wished to 
verify, and, just as I came from Lafayette Place to the corner of 
Broadway, whom should I meet but Jo Patty. Even while I was shak- 
ing both his hands, and firing off questions at him as if I were a mi- 
trailleuse, we were smitten upon the shoulders, and behold, it was Sam 
Tulare. Such a meeting! Positively, we had not seen each other 
before, none of us, since 1855. The last time we had met — phew! 
we all remembered it vividly, though there were reasons why we might 
have been oblivious. It was five o’clock in the morning after our 
graduating ball at Princeton —we all had our dress-coats on — some 
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of our cravats were perhaps a little awry — at any rate we were all 
three thirsty, and, by a singular coincidence, each had a bottle of 
Clicquot in his pocket. A tin-cup was somewhere found, we adjourned 
to the cannon, in the middle of the campus, drank, with sentiment, 
with effusion, shook hands, and — went our ways, with full hearts — 
full in other respects too, it may be —those were event-full times. 
And this was the first time either of us had met the others since that 
gray morning. 

Jo Patty—he used to be a slim dandy with frizzed hair—was a 
solid, business-looking man, already a little grizzled, stout, comfortable 
—rich, of course—there’s no mistaking a rich man’s boots and 
trousers. Tulare, once a small, delicate brunette, was grown into a 
square oak-like fellow, with a beard thick as a hawthorn-bush, a skin 
the color of mahogany, a hand hard as iron. What changes time had 
wrought! 

“Why, Puddens!” cried Sam—(Puddens was a name I had ac- 
quired among classmates, the origin of which is obscure, but it is sup- 
posed to be on account of a fancied softness of my cranial regions.) 
“Why, Puddens! Hang me if you haven’t got fat as an alderman! 
What you been doing to yourself? How many children have you? 
What’s the name of your last poem?” 

Well, we must have a talk, of course, so we went off to a chop-house 
that we used to frequent in college days, and where we knew — thrifty 
spendthrifts that we were—that the steaks were heavier and the 
pewter-mugs mightier than at any other place in town. Alas! we 
found now that they had introduced napkins and table-cloths and 
silver, and the steaks had got to be wondrous small, and as for the 
beer —“ Pah! bring me the wine list!” cried Jo. 

So we sat in the box and lunched and talked together till we were 
fairly boys again, and all the grand old times came back to us, with a 
pang of joy and a pang of regret, while the dull hard present floated 
out of remembrance and was lost like a dim uneasy dream that dis- 
appears when we rise. Then it was that I asked, “ Fellows, do you 
remember old Creepy? I wonder what has become of Creepy?” 

And Sam Tulare, taking his cigar hetween two fingers, began, “The 
last time I saw Creepy —” 

Creepy, you must know, was one of the college-servants, and quite 
a character in hisway. He was bed-maker and champion dust-maker 
for East College, and so we all had come under his care, had been 
choked by his dust and slept upon his knobby beds. Sometimes we 
kicked him down stairs, sometimes we bribed him to do us extra ser- 
vices ; sometimes he was our banker, buying our old clothes from us 
when we wanted the money to see some theatrical performance in 
New York. He dealt in second-hand furniture also, blew a horn or 
beat a gong along the corridors in the morning when the bell rang to 
prayers, was a spy for us and a spy upon us— in short, a very naive 
specimen of that peculiar class the college-servant. Thus far the 
qualities he had he held in common with his fellow-servants, but 
Creepy had additional traits which were peculiarly his own. The 
name he was called by, for instance, was a “given” name — no mere 
meaningless patronymic fetched down from ancestral attributes, as 
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Cinderella’s granddaughter with her splay feet might inherit the little 
glass slippers, but a real name, like the names of our American Indians, 
a name to serve for an ear-mark of identity. “Creepy!” A little 
sallow slouching English cockney, who might have been born in the 
cellar of a London tenement or the lying-in ward of the Lambeth 
work-house, and been brought up in the dust of a loom or the shadow 
of a tailor’s work-bench — with faded blue eyes, staring with a sort of 
wild vacancy — dead lank hair, dingy sand in color, an inconspicuous 
Celtic nose, a loose weak mouth, with projecting teeth, and slim jaws 
chopped with wrinkles, He wore his clothes as if they were not made 
for him (as indeed they usually were not) and as if no tailor could 
have fitted him ; his hat, a dingy, truncated, disreputable “ stove-pipe,” 
always crushed down to his wage and his shoes always stringless, 
and flip-flapping as he walked. Walk he did not, however, but sham- 
bled and shuffled along with left shoulder thrown forward cut-water 
like — crept along sidewise, scarce lifting his feet, but ever and anon 
glancing furtively backwards over his right shoulder, and starting and 
scufling and stumbling clumsily if one chanced to step suddenly or 
briskly behind him. “Creepy,” you see. 

He had a fashion of drinking till he could scarcely speak — his 
natural voice was a thin weakish trebly croak — and then he would 
go maundering about his work with a straw between his teeth, klinking 
his red eyes, and mumbling to himself like an idiet. The “faculty” 
never seemed to take him to task for this— he did his work all the 
same, troubled nobody, and was probably very serviceable to the 
authorities at very low wages. One afternoon, wishing him to do 
something for me, I sought him in his room in the basement of North 
College, where I knew he had a bed among the ruck of second-hand 
furniture, like old Krook’s in the rag-and-bottle shop in Bak House. 
I made my way into the room, and there, in the lumbered room, on 
the dirty bed, with the slant sunshine streaming over him, he lay 
twisted up, asleep, and moaning in his sleep. As I drew near to the 
bed he ground his jaws together as if he were taken with epilepsy, 
and murmured out in an under-tone of strange agony, “Three pun’ 
eight! Hit wor done for three pun’ eight!” I touched him lightly 
and called, when he sprang up with a sort of scream, stared at me 
wildly, and then, with a sudden fierce revulsion of feeling, seized me 
by the shoulders, expelled me forcibly from the room, and barred the 
door behind me. 

When we graduated, Creepy was still among the college attendants, 
but I learned that he drifted off a few months later and did not return 
again. His name I had not heard for ever so long, until this meeting, 
but when Sam Tulare spoke as he did I felt all my old curiosity about 
the queer fellow revived. 


“The last time I saw Creepy,” said Sam, “ was on the Pacific Ocean, 
in 1860, I was reef-roving in the ‘ Bouncing Betsy,’ an old Nantucket 
barque, built before the flood by the same ship-carpenters that took 
Captain Noah’s contract. When the old tub was so rotten that you 
could poke a pipe-stem through her ribs, the owners traded her off to 
some Sandwich Island natives for a sugar plantation in Lahaina, and 
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the new owners shipped a crew of beach-combers of all nationalities, 
with a tall Tennessee fellow for captain, and a Dane for chief mate, 
and sent her to cruise on the line for whales. I joined her crew at Nuku- 
heva, having no other present way of getting myself into a shirt and 
trousers, and the old tub went bobbing westward in a zigzag along the 
equator, finding never so much blubber as would supply an empty 
lamp. owever, the crew didn’t care for that, for there was plenty 
to eat aboard —good biscuit and pork and beef, and oceans of 
drink in the way of ‘Pisco.’ No wonder whales didn’t blow for us. 
The lookout used to slip a biscuit and a flask in his pockets as he 
went aloft, tie himself to the crosstrees, and sleep the sleep cf the 
just. 

' We were just about two days out from Palmyras island, in longi- 
tude 167° W. about, and old Betsy was bouncing along about as 
rapidly as a feather-bed can tumble down stairs. She looked like a 
horticultural exhibition, or an exotic fruit-store, much more than like 
a whaler, the old barque did. Her rigging was hung with bunches of 
bananas and festoons of cocoanuts; her boats were stowed with 
oranges and bread-fruit ; mats of poie, bushels of yams and potatoes, 
and great heaps of squashes lumbered the decks. A pair of kids were 
butting one another on the forecastle, and the pig-pens and co@ps 
amidships were filled with live stock. Jt was mid-afternoon, about, 
and everybody, from Jookout to helmsman, from captain to cook’s boy, 
was busily asleep, when there came to startle us a loud hail from over 
the side. “Ship a’oy! Bear a ’and theer, somebody, will ye!” The 
cry seemed to waken everybody as if with an electric shock, for it 
came right up out of the ocean. The helmsman mechanically flung 
his wheel up and let her fall off a point or two ; the lookout from his 
perch sung out “ Boat ahoy!” the watch below tumbled up, the cap- 
tain, mate, and harpooneers scrambled up the cabin companion-way, 
the pigs began to squeal, the chickens crowed, and the captain’s ape, 
springing into the shrouds, looked over the rail and chattered vocifer- 
ously. All hands looked over the side, and saw a single man in a 
canoe paddling close up to the ship. 

“Hullo!” shouted the mate, “who you vos?” 

“Vants to come aboord, Cap’n,” said the man, pushing his paddle 
easily into the water, and standing up. “’Eave me a rope, will ye, 
there’s a good feller?” 

“That’s a merman, Cap’n Swills ; don’t ye take him aboard on no 
account — he’ll drown the ship in a water-spout, if you do,” said Hell- 
berg Karl, a superstitious old Baltic sailor ; “ I know the tricks of them 
fellers.” And he flung a cocoanut at the stranger that happily missed 
cracking his skull. 

“Who the are you, anyhow?” cried the captain, as the man, 
dodging, grinned savagely towards the place from where the assault 
came. 

“Throw me a rope to get aboard, and I’ll hexplain,” said the fel- 
low. Then, scanning the faces that were watching him so curiously, 
the man suddenly said, while a look of recognition wakened up in his 
strange features, “ Why, theer’s a man as knows me, now! Me and 
’im was at school together! Why, Mr. Samivel Tulare, you hain’t for- 
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got me, his you? You used to know me well enough w’en I made beds 
for you — I’m Creepy!” 

No mistaking that voice, whining, insolent, obsequious and _blus- 
tering. It was Creepy, naked as when he was born, and tattooed 
within an inch of his life, in patterns to make an oil-cloth factory 
despair and arabesque artists go hang themselves. 

“Do you know that fellow?” asked Captain Swill of me. 

“Yes.” 

“Know any good of him?” 

“No harm, anyhow.” 

“Come aboard, then. Toss him a rope, Sam.” 

Creepy seized the rope with one hand, with the other took out a 
plug from the bottom, and, as the boat rapidly filled and sank under 
the weight of ballast, he came up over the side in a clumsy way. 

“What did you sink that boat for?” cried the captain, angrily. 

“Cos then you can’t send me hadrift! Crikey, h’I’m tired!” and 
he sat down on the edge of the main hatchway. 

“Give him a pair of trousers, mate, and send him aft. I want to 
talk to the fellow,” said the captain, returning to the cabin. 

When the captain was done with Creepy—he signed the ship’s 
articles as landsman—I sought him out, and questioned him as to 
how he came to be thus adrift in mid-ocean. He hadn’t much to tell, 
nor did he do it in a very satisfactory way. He left the college ser- 
vice, he said, for very good reasons, and went to California overland. 
After a spell at the mines, he had come down to the coast and shipped 
for Melbourne, but deserted in Honolulu, where he joined a New 
Bedford whaler. The ship was wrecked somewhere in mid-ocean, on 
the reefs of the Mulgrave group, probably ; the survivors of the crew 
taking to the boats, excepting Creepy, who stuck to the wreck, finally 
drifting ashore upon an inhabited island. The natives, after hesitat- 
ing a long while between eating him and adopting, finally decided not 
to cook him —a wise decision, if their palates were nice —and had 
him tattooed from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. He 
was indeed a highly elaborate specimen of line and stipple engraving, 
the chiaro’scuro effects being much more pronounced upon his light 
skin than in the mezzotints of the natives. He married, but did not 
settle, wanted to get away, though, having several wives, his domestic 
ties should have bound him tighter than the average. Finally, steal- 
ing a canoe and secretly provisioning her, he had embarked upon the 
hazard of meeting some chance vessel. When we picked him up he 
had been two days without food or water. 

Creepy went down into the crew, but was not a popular member ot 
our family. His old fawning, creeping ways, his manner mingled of 
obsequiousness and bluster, trepidation and insolence, were against 
him ; nor were his personal habits of a kind.’to inspire the respect or 
conciliate the affections of his messmates. In fact Creepy was an 
incorrigible sloven—not to put too fine a point on it, was dirty, and 
not seldom did the members of his watch hustle him on deck and 
stand over him with rope’s-ends to superintend his ablutions, Then 
he talked unpleasantly in his sleep, grated his teeth, and had horrible 
nightmares. Moreover, he was confessedly a coward, and suspected 
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of being a sneak —two capital crimes in the code of seafarers. In 
consequence Creepy had not many friends, and received more than 
his due share of kicks and cuffs, besides being made to do more than 
his share of menial service. 

Still he seemed satisfied well enough, like one who recognised his 
own repulsiveness, and stuck by the ship during many a dreary cruise, 
and when half the men who were aboard her when he joined had de- 
serted. One day, however, the ship anchored in the Bay of Islands, 
and some of us, Creepy included, went overland from Paihia to 
Auckland. At night we went to a dance more nautiwrum, and after 
a season of jollity a row began, of course. The mistress of the place, 
a tall, forbidding-looking woman, with a spare but massive frame, 
iron-gray hair and hard angular features, came in to suppress the 
row. At the sound of her harsh voice Creepy started and looked 
towards her, turned pale and tallowy in hue, shrunk together tremb- 
ling, crept like a wounded lapwing to the door, and “mizzled ” out 
into the night and the darkness without a-word. We hunted every- 
where for him when we left the place, but in vain, and we had to 
return to the ship without him. And that is the last time I saw 
Creepy. 


“Who do you suppose the woman was?” I asked. 

“Oh, I can’t tell that,” said Sam Tulare. “She might have been 
his wife, or—his mother-in-law; in either case his flight was no 
mystery. I tried to que$tion the woman myself, but she told me it 
was none of my d——d business, and if I didn’t want the toothache, 
I’d better shut up. Which I did so right then and there, for she had 
a fist as hard and knotty as a Feejeean war-club.” 





“Last time 7 saw Creepy ””—we started as we heard Jo Patty take 
up the narrative, as if he meant to go on right from where Sam 
Tulare left off —“ was under different and more pacific circumstances.” 
He sipped a glass of wine in a meditative way, lighted a new cigar, 
gently undid the lower button of his waistcoat, and leaning back- 
wards, rested one foot upon a chair near by. ya 

“Year before last I was in Europe—made the grand tour and 
ever so many little tours beside ; spent dead-loads of money, and 
have nothing to show for it. Madame ma femme brought out lots of 
new raiment, dresses by Worth and other works of art of that sort, 
but she tells me they’re all out of fashion, and she has nothing decent 
to wear. Wouldn’t it be a charming caprice if the ladies should take 
to tattooing after the Creepy style! Fashions would be so much more 
durable. But there’s one thing I brought home with me I would like 
to show you, and if I’d dreamed of meeting you fellows I’d have put 
it in my pocket when I came down town this morning. That was 
Creepy’s confession.” 

“ Confession — ah!” I cried ; “that explains —” 

“Nothing in the world, my dear Puddens. Take a glass of this 
wine —it’s pretty good —and listen while I tell you all about poor 
Creepy’s tragedy. Do you remember, Puddens, one day when you 
and I were in the College library looking over Montfaugon’s Padaco- 
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graphia Graeca, 1 told you that if ever I went to Europe I meant to 
visit Mount Athos? Well, when I was in Athens I recalled my 
pledge to go to the Agion Oros, but found it would be better for me 
to go to Stamboul first in order to get a passport from the Patriarch ; 
besides, better means of conveyance could be had there. I followed 
this advice, and leaving my family at Scutari, I went by steamer down 
to Coom Calessi, and thence took passage in a Greek felucca bound 
for Salonica, the skipper promising to drop me at the A/onte Santo 
and call for me again on his return in about a week’s time. We had 
an enjoyable voyage after escaping from a squall that was near casting 
us against the cliffs of Lemnos, made good time to Mount Athos, the 
grandest promontory in the world, a white marble peak rising 10,000 
feet abruptly out of the sea, and that sea the calm blue waters of the 
Holy Sea, as the Greeks have always called it from the time of the 
heroes who lived before Agamemnon to the time of the knaves who 
stole Dr. Schliemann’s treasures. 

The felucca steered for a square tower which stood out like a 
pimple upon a projecting marble beak of rock at the southeast corner 
of the peninsula, rounding which, we found a snug little harbor pro- 
tected by a miniature fortalice in the Byzantine style. Half-a-mile 
above this scarricatojo, on the mountain-side and among groves of 
olives, rose the walls of the great monastery of St. Laura, one cf the 
largest on the Holy Mount. A couple-of gray-bearded monks in long 
robes, with ropes about their waists and sandals on their feet, for all 
the world like the pictures, received me af the landing, seized my 
carpet-bag and umbrella, and talked to me with volubility in what I 
have no doubt was choice Romaic; but I had no more Greek to 
repay them with than a Aadypépa oaz, ddcdge, which, however, I made 
to do me as repeated service as Barney O’Reardon’s “ Parlez-vous 
Frangais?” when he went to borrow the gridiron. These gentle old 
brethren, however, soon found me a mule and escorted me to the 
great monastery of St. Laura. The Lord Abbot — Agoumenos — of 
this monastery, however, was a man of the world, and spoke both 
French and Italian. The Patriarch’s firman procured me great re- 
spect from him and his brethren, and he not only took pains to show 
me the many curiosities of his monastery, but furnished me with an 
Italian-speaking guide to the many other convents that dot the surface 
and cling to the sides of Monte Santo. After spending a day and a 
night at St. Laura, I went with my guide to the Gothic-looking 
monastery of Caracalla, overlooking the sea and making a rare 
picture with the mountains of Roumelia in the blue distance, while 
nearer at hand loomed up the gray rock-ribs and gigantic precipices 
of Samotraki with the waves dashing against their base incessantly. 

From this place I journeyed to the fortified Iveron, a fair town of 
a convent, walled and towered, and populous with every desirable 
inhabitant— except women. There is not a female of any species 
upon any part of Mount Athos, barring the fleas. Even the mules 
and donkeys are invariably masculine, and the chickens all cocks or 
capons. Stavroniketa, on a beetling rock that overhangs the sea, was 
the next place I came to; and next, after passing by the walls of 
Pantocratoras, I climbed through the ruins of the great double-arched 
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aqueduct of a former college into a sheltered valley, and emerged 
upon the hillside-terrace above a little harbor where perches the rich 
monastery of Vatopede, the largest upon Mount Athos, with its high 
towers and massive domes rising above the walls. 

From Vatopede, I went in a schooner belonging to the convent 
and with monks for sailors, to the monastery of Xeropotamo, where I 
was received with great hospitality. This monastery was founded by 
the Emperor Romanus, and has been several times rebuilt. The 
agoumenos, a most venerable man with a beard white as milk and the 
simple kindly ways of a patriarch, could not do enough to entertain 
-me. He made dainty banquets for me of fish and wheat-cakes and 
figs, and the heavily resined sweet wine of the convent ; he made me 
free of the chapel, with its fine pictures and rare silver ornaments ; 
and introduced me to the monastery library, in a little alcove over 
the church porch, where were several hundred printed volumes, and 
some Bulgarian and Lower Greck manuscripts of the twelfth century. 
He even showed me the convent’s choicest treasure, a large fragment 
of the True Cross, richly set with jewels, and kept in a pyx of frosted 
silver that might have been carved by the hand of Denvenuto Cellini. 

I spent a night in this charming and hospitable retreat, and in the 
morning, when I was about to depart, the old Abbot took hold of my 
hand and said: 

“There is one of our suffering brethren here who wishes to see 
you. He has heard that you are an Englishman, and, as he is of 
that nation himself, and has not long to live —will you go to him?” 

He led the way down a long corridor, and turned into a cell with 
a leathern curtain for a door, and one barred window looking out 
towards the dark blue sea. The place was narrow, but cheerful. A 
carpet and two cushions served instead of a bed, and thereon lay a 
man fearfully emaciated, with his face and hands tattooed in innumer- 
able fine blue lines and figures, and the approach of death stamped 
upon every feature. He held out his hand to me as I approached, 
coughed frightfully, and said: 

“ Hexcuse my risin’, Mr. Jo Patty; I’se had a leg hamputated hat 
the ’ip, and I can’t do no more than ’obble heven w’en my ’ealth hoffers 
no hobstacle. I see you don’t recingnize me, but I used to make 
beds for you hall the same, wen you was at Princetown —h’l’m 
Creepy !” 

It was the old fellow, beyond a doubt. I sat down by him—it 
seemed a pleasure to him to hold my hand while I talked with him, 
and the polite old agoumenos took out his book of devotions, squatted 
at the foot of the bed, and read with his back to us while I questioned 
Creepy. He told me many of his adventures, including his whaling 
cruise with you, Sam. When he left you so suddenly at Auckland — 
he did not tell me why—he wandered about the country until he 
came to Dunedin, and there shipped for Sidney. From Sidney, ever 
wandering, he came to Hong Kong, and there enlisted in the British 
navy. In some expedition up the Irrawaddy he was wounded, and 
had to have his right leg amputated afterwards in hospital at Calcutta. 
He was then invalided, and sent home by the Peninsular steamer, to 
draw his shilling a day and ’baccy at Greenwich ; but at Alexandria, 
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he coolly went tw the steamer’s side and dropped himself overboard, 
being picked up by a Smyrna brig. At Smyrna he got a soft place 
in the house of a Greek priest who wanted to learn English with the 
Seven Dials flavor ; the priest, after duly profiting by his scholarship, 
converted him, and then sent him to be taken care of by his uncle— 
“yonder kind old man’s the very one, and a hangel, if hever hangels 
wore white beards and suffers with the rhoomatiz.” 

Creepy had been in the monastery for more than two years, and 
was very content to die there. He knew that the pulmonary disease 
he was suffering from was rapidly consuming him, but he gave himself 
very little concern on that account. “Go hor stay,” he whispered, 
between the spasms of a cough, “what do hit matter, Mr. Jo? H’I’m 
ready, prehaps, and h’I don’t care a tanner ’ow soon I’m took with a 
leavin’.” 

I pressed him to tell me about his past life, and explain why a 
simple fellow like him should have become such a wanderer upon the 
face of the earth. 

He shook his head. “’Tain’t wuth while to say nothink about it, 
Mr. Jo. You'll ear hall habout hit one of these days, w’en h’I’m 
tucked haway in my little bed. You jest leave your haddress theer 
with Father Barlaam, and you'll ’ear it all. And now leave me, Mr. 
Jo, and good-bye. I want to go to sleep, hand h’I’ll never see you no 
more. Good-bye.” 

I gave the kind old Barlaam my banker’s address at Constantinople, 
and took my final leave of hospitable Xeropotamo and venerable 
Mount Athos. 

Three months later, returning to Beirdt through the passes of Le- 
banon from a visit to Palestine and Damascus, I found a letter for 
me, or rather a yellow, parchment-like parcel, sealed with wax and 
bearing the seal of the monastery of Xeropotamo, Within I found a 
note in a round but tremulous Italian hand, full of quaint phrases, in 
which Abbot Barlaam informed me, with his benediction, that the 
much-suffering Brother Petrou Kaloyeri, whom I had known afore- 
time, had died in the flesh about three weeks after I left Xeropotamo, 
and that dying, he had intrusted Brother Barlaam with a writing to 
forward to me, which was accordingly transmitted herewith. 

The document thus prefaced was a rare specimen of straggling 
chirography and unique spelling. It was written upon old stained 
leaves of charta bombycina, probably the fly-leaves of the ancient 
volumes in the library. I-opened it with great curiosity. It was. in- 
scribed to “ Mr. Jo Patty, to be handed without delay to the british 
Counsul at Constanopel,” and purported to be no less than “ the last 
words and dieing Confession of Peter Barnes, alias Petrow Kalloyerry, 
alias Creepy.” It began with “ Kno all men by these pressents,” and 
ended, “the truth, the whole truth, and nothink but the truth so help 
me God, and I'll take my affidavy on it.” 

You shall see the “‘ Confession,” for I can’t describe it to you. Ican 
only give you the leading points in poor old Creepy’s sad history. No 
one seeing the manuscript can doubt the absolute truth of every word 
there set down. It is circumstantial as one of Defoe’s stories, and as 
matter-of-fact as the Newgate Calendar — indeed it has a professional 
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flavor that strongly reminds you of that edifying chronicle. Creepy 
related that he was a happy tradesman —a sort of second-hand furni- 
ture dealer — and tolerably well-to-do, in the town of Stockport, Eng- 
land, having a wife and three children. That a fever came and took’ 
his wife off, and, feeling lonesome, the devil put it into his head to 
take another wife, which he did, marrying, he is fully convinced, a 
woman who was the old Nick’s twin-sister. This woman, whose maiden 
name was Margaret Brooks, used to get drunk and maltreat his chil- 
dren, drunker, and beat him, which she was quite capable of doing, 
being strong as a strong man and used to hard labor. In despair, or 
self-defence, he took to drinking himself, neglected the business, and 
between them they soon made ducks and drakes of his stock-in-trade. 
Then he tried to reform and get his living back again, and Margaret, 
her supplies cut off, beat him oftener than ever. Then, one day, the 
youngest child died, suddenly. A few months later the eldest child 
died, and in a few weeks more the second one. Stunned by his: 
calamities, Peter sat at home the livelong day in a half-drunken stupor, 
and Margaret, the money spent that the burial societies had supplied 
after the death of each child, took what little stock was left, and their 
furniture and belongings, piece by piece to the pawnbroker’s, till the- 
house was almost bare. Lying on his straw-bed one evening, Peter 
saw his wife pour something into a cup, fill it with gin and fetch it to 
him. “Git up, man,” she said, “rouse yerself. You’ve got to work 
now, for there’s nowt more to spend Here, drink o’ this—’t’ll do 
ye good. And thin pit an yer coat, for sake’s sake, and hunt some 
work to do —there’s nowt to eat in the house.” With a suddenly-born 
suspicion, Peter pretended to drain the cup, but without drinking a 
drop, then flung himself heavily down upon the bed. The woman, 
eyeing him askant, mixed herself several drams from the jug, and 
drank more heavily than usual. 

Creepy yawned, stretched, and closed his eyes. The woman rose, 
staggered to him, and passed her hand over his face, muttering to 
herself, “Ah, fast enough now! I thowt that dose wud fetch un, but 
I thowt a’d never go off.” Then saying, “ Roll off’n here, Peter, roll 
off’n’t, there’s a dear,” she softly drew the bed from under him, turned 
him on his back upon the floor, then suddenly flinging the bed across 
his face and chest, sat down upon it violently. The shock was so 
sudden and violent that he struggled wildly at first, then recovering 
his senses, simply twisted around so as to get his mouth where he 
could breathe, and became still. The murderess sat upon him for full ' 
twenty minutes, until he was scarcely able to endure it any longer ; 
then she removed the bed from his face, and straightened out his neck 
and limbs. “Ay, Peter,” she said, “ye won’t make a very pratty 
corpse, but ye look main nateral like, and ye’ll fetch me three pund 
eight easy enough, which the others was suspicious like about.” ‘Then 
taking another deep swig from the jug, the woman flung herself: 
down upon the floor, and fell immediately off into a deep drunken 
sleep. 

Peter rose stealthily to his feet, seized the bed, pressed it tightly’ 
over the woman’s mouth, and flung himself savagely upon her. She- 
resisted desperately, and there was a frantic struggle, but Peter never: 
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rose and never yielded place until at last she resisted no more, but 
was perfectly quiet and still. Then Peter sprang to his feet, seized 
his hat, and fled from the horrible house. From that hour until he 
died he had been a wanderer, ever pursued’ by the terrible conscious- 
ness of that struggle and relaxing —that attempted assassination of 
himself, and the slaughter of the innocents that preceded it. 


“ Did he actually kill his wife?” 

“Why, no! I had curiosity enough, when in England, to make 
some inquiries, The case was well remembered in Stockport. The 
woman was found, and resuscitated after great difficulty. A great 
deal of sympathy was awakened on her behalf when it was found that 
the human monster, her husband, after murdering his three children, 
had tried to kill her, and fled, A subscription was started, a hand- 
some testimonial given her, and she exhibited at some of the minor 
theatres with considerable éclat. Afterwards she disappeared, but 
was supposed to have gone to one of the Colonies.” 

“It was she, then, whom Creepy encountered at Auckland?” 

“IT suppose so ; but he fancied that an apparition, and died in the 
firm belief that he was a murderer.” 

Poor Creepy! 

EpwarD SPENCER. 
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HE fair young moon, and the scattered clouds in the sky ; the 

sweet breath of the dim pine-woods just past ; the glint of the 
brook, and the crunching gravel as the road crossed the narrow thread 
of water; the upward slope of the hill —these were all mixed in Fay 
Selwyn’s mind with her Cousin Lem’s low-voiced reiterations of wel- 
come to her and the movements of his strong hands as he guided his 
unruly colts. 

Fay had come from her city home to pay a summer visit at her Aunt 
Allyn’s seaside farm, which lay in tide-water Virginia. She had 
passed a fatiguing day in the cars ; enjoying it well enough, neverthe- 
less, with Sydney Chipper sitting beside her and talking in the mad 
way an engaged man will when he is going to give up his sweetheart 
for six weeks—such a bright little sweetheart, too, so provokingly 
attractive, so desperately admired by all the country in which she was 
to make the usual summer visit. Sydney had told her good-bye at 
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the station ; he was in the office of a daily newspaper, and was obliged 
to turn back at once, giving one last look to the pretty little girl he 
loved so well. He had been wooing her a long time ; they had only 
been engaged a few months; and she was going upon her summer 
trip in the character of an “engaged girl” for the first time. She had 
promised not to flirt ; yet it gave Sydney a pang of jealousy to see her 
standing so close at the side of that big country cousin of hers who 
had so desperately loved her for years past. Lem Allyn helped her to 
his buggy, told her he had almost perfectly broken in the colts and 
had complete mastery of them, so she mustn’t be afraid ; and then 
they set off for the six miles’ drive. 

At the top of the upward sweep of a hill they saw a long line of 
silver water, and a white house among clustered trees; it is their 
journey’s end. He lifted her gently out at his father’s door, and the 
tired little soul brightened up again to go the rounds of all her re- 
lations and give each one a kiss and a gay word, and a smiling look 
out of her coquettish beautiful eyes. She went in to supper escorted 
by the whole family. She had a wonderful tact for making herself 
popular, and they all loved her ; even a’small, round-eyed negro named 
Jim, who stood waving his fly-brush over the table, grinned from ear 
to ear, and said, “ Howdy, mistis?” as she smiled and nodded at 
him. 

She is the smallest woman alive, Fay ; but she has a grand air that 
imposes on people and adds three inches to one’s idea of her height. 
She is very pretty, with brown eyes and smooth light hair, and a vivid 
color in her cheeks. She is dressed in buff and brown linen, with a 
leaf-brown cravat and dead-gold pin and ear-rings. She is bright and 
graceful in society, and has many little winsome ways; but why all 
her little world runs mad about this girl puzzles many people. She 
hasn’t eaten three mouthfuls before another worshipper at her shrine 
appears—old Aunt Tilly, who pauses by the door, saying beam- 
ingly: 

“How she do? Little Miss Fay ain’t done forgot ole Aunt Tilly, 
have she?” And little Fay says: 

“Oh no, Aunt Tilly!) How have you been? I’m so glad to see 
you!” with the same charming smile and pretty vivacity with which 
she would turn to speak to Ponto, the dog, or— her Cousin Lem. 

Fay is only out on the porch a little while after tea ; she bids them 
all good-night, and goes early to her own room, She passes under 
the swinging lamp in the hall, all brown and pale and pretty in face 
and costume ; and Lem catches and holds her till she gives him his 
good-night kiss. Then she is gone. 

The days go by, and on every one Fay writes to Sydney and talks 
much with Lem. Lem brings her letters from Sydney, and she gives 
him sweet glances while she opens her letter, which she reads with 
ostentatious delight. She has told Lem that she is engaged ; of 
course he will not be foolish enough to expect anything of her after 
that. But then he does: his face is full of eagerness when hers is 
turned that way ; he snatches at every chance she gives him— and 
they are many —to take her away and talk to her ; he claims passion- 
ately the cold little kisses she yields his cousinship. He loves her as 
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well as ever, in short, and she enjoys it; for he does her bidding 
gladly ; he takes her out for long drives and rides all over the country ; 
he burns before her the perpetual incense of adoration, and she craves 
worship ; he is convenient and soothing, in short. Of course she loves 
Sydney best: the bright dark eyes grow soft and sentimental a 
moment when Fay thinks of Sydney ; a wistful, far-away look comes 
into them, but it is over very soon. 

The Allyn homestead was a large country-house, surrounded by 
many trees. On the western side the lawn terminated abruptly, and 
a cliff some twenty feet in height went straight down to the water’s 
edge. At very high tides and in storms the waves beat noisily along 
these rocks ~ ordinarily they rolled softly to its feet and passed 
away with only low sighing. On the east and north, acres and acres 
of land were yielding profitable harvests; on the south, the little 
eminence on which the house stood sloped down, and by a path lead- 
ing to the west one gained the shore by the water, which was an inlet 
from the ocean. There it shone, with sharp little waves freshened up 
on its surface by the early morning breeze when the tide was near 
the full; there it lay in smooth and shining sunset lights of purple 
and dark blue, with deep shadows, golden glints and rose-flushes ; 
there it was, in molten silver glory under the shining moon ; this little 
bay made the charm and change of the whole landscape. 

At low tides the receding waves left long ugly brown flats, where 
the boys of the neighborhood went soft-crabbing. Little slender- 
legged figures, with trousers rolled up to their thighs, went plodding 
about, a tin-pail in one hand and a stick in the other, poking the 
thick mud, and evidently regarding this as great sport. ‘This bay was 
a great place for fishing too. Ugly flat-boats the negro fishermen 
used ; unsightly objects enough when idle, tied up to stakes stuck 
down along shore and floating about on the smooth surface, their 
fastening-ropes dipping slackly into the water. Sometimes at night, 
however, when these boats came homewards in the moonlight, a rude 
sail hoisted up and shining white and fine in the glorifying light, the 
occasional dip of a heavy oar speeding on the lazy barque which the 
wind moved too sluggishly, and a strong sweet negro-voice trolling 
a song, slow, tuneless, aimless, with endless repeats, but with a sort 
of weird melody in it— then these clumsy boats took on a new being. 

Future owner of all “ Bayview’s” broad productive acres ; cleverest 
and best, in his way, of all the young men of the country-side ; with 
his big manly figure and sturdy sensible manner ; with an honesty 
and good-temperedness in his face better than most good looks — this 
was Lemuel Allyn. There were many to appreciate him, if Fay did 
not. Nay, Fay did appreciate him well enough, in her way ; she liked 
him, and she was jealous of his liking anybody else ;. jealous of any- 
body’s liking him even. Consequently, because she was certain on 
this latter point, and doubtful on the former, she was jealous of Agnes 
Talbott. 

In the ten months that had elapsed since Fay had been to “ Bay- 
view,” the Allyn place, Lem had been visiting Aggie Talbott — not 
making love to her exactly, but liking her a good deal, and honestly, 
steadily trying to like her better. He thought that if he did so it 
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would please his .ather and mother, who liked Aggie, and knowing 
well enough that Fay only cared to flirt with. him, had, without bitter- 
ness or coldness, given up all idea of any such marriage. Lem had 
not much doubt about its pleasing the Talbotts, who were not ve 
well-to-do in the world ; and of late he had been touched and troubled 
by the unmistakable, unintentional signs little Agnes had given him 
that it would not displease Aer. And yet, though he was touched and 
troubled, it cooled his liking for Agnes a little to be so sure of her. 
He was a man who liked to struggle and fight for and win hardly all 
dear things. Fay teased and tantalised him just enough to keep his 
brain and heart active about her. Agnes’s sweet eyes were always too 
tender and glad at sight of him. To Agnes the sound of his boyish 
laugh, the glance of his blue eyes, was enough ; she loved the chair he 
usually took, she loved the rose-vine he helped her prune ; she cared 
for everything about him. Such a girl —helpful, tender-hearted, un- 
selfish — would have made him the best of wives ; but Lem didn’t love 
her, and couldn’t love her, and wouldn’t love her ; he was doubly sure 
of this, now that Fay had come again. 

But he did like Agnes, and he wasn’t going to throw her over at 
once just because Fay had come ; it wasn’t the fair thing, and he was 
a good friend of Aggie’s ; so sometimes he saddled his horse and rode 
resolutely away and called on his old friend. And Fay, in the midst 
of the crowd of admirers she called around her at “ Bayview,” missed 
Lem in her heart, and fretted if he was not there to admire every 
turn of her head and glance of her eye, to listen to every note of her 
singing and claim her for a piece of every waltz. 

The others were never allowed to guess it though. Such a variety 
of men as liked Fay! There was Watkins, an immense, tall fellow, 
with a long reddish beard and homely manners ; Glennan, a slender, 
dark young fellow, looking, with his big dark eyes, overhanging fore- 
head and close little moustache, the dandy and clever man that he 
was; there was Litton, a gentlemanly little fellow, lithe in figure, 
modest and unassuming in manner, with a good young face and a 
heavenward-aspiring nose ; Browne, tall, consequential, slow-spoken, 
elaborately complimentary ; Hall, noisy, undignified, slightly dissi- 
pated —“a good fellow,” in the East Virginia sense of the term; 
Chaudry, a good-looking young fellow, with little dark fluffy whiskers, 
and bright eyes, and an unconquerable habit of talking slang. These, 
and many more, came to see Fay; and yet she could not, and she 
would not spare Lem. 

“Don’t you want to go with me to-night to return Miss Aggie’s 
visit?” asked Lem of Fay. “I’m going over, and it’s time I took 
you.” ; 

“ J don’t want to go,” says Fay, with a childish air and a glance up 
into his face. “I don’t /ke that horrid old girl. You like her better 
than you do me.” 

“You know that I don’t.” ’ 

“Yes you do. You go away from me to see her. You wouldn’t 
stay here this evening to please me if I asked you ever so long, you 
are so crazy to see her.” All this in that soft, half-lisping, childish 
way, with pouting lips and glancing eyes 
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“Yes, I would stay if you wanted me,” replies one of those easily 
entrapped animals, men ; “yes I would. Shall I stay?” 

Of course he stays. 

OF course she takes no notice of him the whole evening through, 
surrounded as she is by her flocking admirers ; only as the last one 
goes, with the last pressure of her little hand and glance into her 
bright eyes, she comes up to him and says: 

“Good old boy! Good-night,” and taps him on the cheek, and 
tears herself out of his hold before he can get half a kiss from her 
dear mouth. 

Meanwhile, as it was his regular evening, Agnes had been awaiting 
him. He was not bound by any engagement to call on her every 
Thursday night ; nevertheless, his habit of so doing had given her a 
right to expect him, and he had disappointed her cruelly. 


“Bayview, August 27th, —. 

“ Dear Sydney :—It is useless for me to look at your ten pages and 
remember ‘he asked for a letter equally long.’ ‘There is nothing to 
tell you about. Nothing happens. And letter-writing was never my 
forte. I write to youdaily. If my letters are all alike, you must pardon 
me ; and if they are cold, it is because I cannot express what I feel, 
on paper. 

“There is to be a grand picnic here on the 1st of September. They 
have given me this invitation to enclose to you, and Uncle and Aunt 
Allyn say to be sure to come. You can’t, of course ; I told them so. 
If you only could, I should be so glad to see you, for I should make 
all these boys up kere angry, for I should speak to you only the whole 
period of your stay. 

“TI think you are so foolish to be jealous of me —foor Jittle me! 
Nobody likes me as well as you do ; and —and I like nobody half so 
well as I like — love — somebody, you know who. 

“ Aunt Allyn is calling me, and it is nearly mail-time. 

“Write soon, and believe me, dear Sydney, 

“Yours faithfully and fondly, 
“ Farry.” 


This letter, written in Fay’s imposing, big handwriting, covered a 
small sheet of paper very respectably. It was quite true that Mrs. 
Allyn’s call had hastened it to its close, but the call had been to inform 
Fay that Lem was ready to take her out to drive. It was quite un- 
necessary to tell Syd all that, of course. 

But Sydney’s next letter made Fay pale, and then say “Oh, how 
delightful!” and cast up her eyes and dance a little dance, with 
twinkling feet and gay gestures. “He’s coming to the picnic,” she 
adds ; and Lem pales too, and flushes, and sets his lips a moment, 
and then replies: 

“T am glad you are to have such a good time, little Fairy.” 

“Oh! my dear old Lem, you are the best boy in the world,” cries 
Fay, stopping short before him and putting her hands on his elbows. 

She has on a little blue and white striped percale this morning, with 
a little soft blue bow one side of her hair, She must have put that 
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side of her head on Lem’s shouldcr a minute and brushed it off, for 
when she whirled away up the hall to tell Aunt Allyn that Syd was 
coming, the little gros-grain bow had fallen at Lem’s feet, and he 
picked it up and put it in his breast-pocket ; he always kept it about 
him after that. 

It is the night before the picnic. Syd Chipper has arrived. Fay 
isn’t on the porch to meet him. Somebody says that she has gone to 
the seat between the pines on the cliff edge, and Syd makes his way 
thither very rapidly. 

She is there; and they meet with no one to listen to the tender 
greetings. A little breeze stirs suddenly, and a pine-tree nods its 
head sadly and wisely, as Fay says such tender words, with the close 
curl of a little dark-red moustache so close above her lips. 

The day for the picnic is come. The place is about three miles 
from “ Bayview, in a large cleared pine-grove. The broad ocean can 
be seen from the hill-top, to which many stroll during the day, and on 
the sandy beach the waves roll in long and smooth, and break with a 
soothing sound. Dame Nature did her best for the picnic, and gave 
a cool gray-clouded sky and a shining sea; the pine-woods weré 
shady and sweet and dimly pathed. Near the dancing-floor was 
music crashing away nearly all day long, and the sound of moving 
feet ; and after a glorious sunset, when sea and shore were just grow- 
ing dim, some one said Look! The moon was rising round and 
golden amid floating clouds, and a shining ladder, on which the foot- 
steps of angels might fitly fall, was flung across the trembling water. 

Aggie Talbott had enjoyed the day to the fullest extent, for Lem 
had been wholly hers. Waltz after waltz she had been carried through 
on his strong arm ; by the half-hour she had sat with him on the beach 
as the softly-curved waves rolled in ; partner after partner he had in- 
duced her to send away for his sake, and now, at the last, he had asked 
her to trust him and the colts to take her home. And so, when the 
members of the gay party bade good-night to each other, Aggie was in 
the buggy at Lem’s side as the prancing colts flew swiftly on the 
homeward road. Lem gave one foolish backward glance to Fay. 
That fair little creature was being helped by Messrs. Litton, Watkins, 
Chaudry & Co. to a seat by Sydney ; and Sydney’s thin face, with its 
bright dark eyes and red-brown moustache, was turned on his sweet- 
heart with an admiring look. 

Aggie saw the glance and Lem’s momentarily compressed lips. 
He always looked preternaturally grave and firm in the face of 
trouble. 

Why should he have this strange fancy? This great, stout, sensible, 
strong fellow, with his big limbs, his ready hands, his pleasant ways— 
with his tact at making every one like him, in spite of his shortcom- 
ings — why should he love little tricksy Fay so well ; crush her up ia 
his arm, lean over to kiss her, long for her whole self, when he takes 
those little half-kisses? Well, the wonder and pity of it, this love! 

‘Dans l’amour il y a toujours l’un qui baise, et l’autre qui tend la 
joue.” 

It is a keen old saying. Let any one who is engaged or wedded 
consider it, and conclude as to which position one occupies. Which 
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position would you prefer, madam? I, for my part, that of thé"more 
loving one. It is the characteristic, the folly of the better heart. In 
the same way, is it not less noble to inflict a yoke than to bear one? 
“ All these silent thoughts did swim” through Agnes Talbott’s mind, 
before Lem, however swiftly recovering himself, turned to her and 
commenced ‘talking gaily ; but presently their laughs rang out together 
in friendly gleefulness. 
‘ Near home, Lem drew the colts down to a slower pace, and as they 
rolled slowly along the road overhanging the bay, a fish-boat came 
lumbering along, with a half-filled sail, and they listened to catch the 
words of a song the darkey was singing. The melody was light and 
pretty, and the ‘words, as well as they caught them, these :— 
“*Possum wf dé *simmon-tree, 
One eye /ookin’ down on me, 
I up wid a rock, right on de sly, 


I fotched him one right in de eye. 
And a ole Bob Ridley, oh!” 


The hearty roar of laughter in which Lem indulged was very little 
like that of a man heartbroken. He touched up the colts, and in five 
minutes he was telling Aggie good-bye at her father’s door. And on 
Aggie’s hand was a big shuffling gold ring with a turquoise in it, which 
had been Lem’s—a ring that was an eye-sore to Fay Selwyn all the 
long time that little Aggie Talbott wore it, which she did until she was 
married ; for it was a sign that Lem had resolved to forget and give 
up his cousin, and had asked Aggie to love him and help him, to wait 
for him a little and to marry him. 

He went homeward along the cliff. He thought of the colts no 
more, and held the reins in one nerveless hand, while, elbow on knee, 
his other hand covered the eyes he closed so wearily. A sad face 
Lem’s looked, a very despondent droop was that his broad shoulders 
took. Ah! poor fellow! He rode in just that quiet, despairing way 
into the shock of a sudden, violent death. There was a quick flying 
sound of horses’ feet, a sharp jerk, one single cry, “ Mercy!” and Jim, 
the fisherman, looks up as he is about to tie his boat, and sees the 
colts flying along the cliff with the empty buggy ; and crashing, falling, 
heavy and dark, into the line of silver water, a body is thrown. 

On that rough boat he is floated to the other side of the bay. He 
lies still, he never moves or speaks after Jim drags him from the shal- 
low water at the foot of the cliffs. He never moved or spoke, and for 
the first time never thrilled at Fay’s cry, and for the first time also 
failed to comfort her, 

And that knot of blue gros-grain ribbon lay over that good, manly 
heart that never beat again. 


Hawaserra Harpy, 
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NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





I‘ the number of this Magazine for December, 1873, allusion was 
made to Professor Nordenskiéld’s discovery of spangles of iron 
with carbonaceous matter in the dust which he had collected from 
newly-fallen snow gathered at various places in Finland and Sweden. 
The additional researches which were then promised by this “ intrepid 
traveller” have since been partly made. He announces that he has 
now detected in similar dust collected from the ice and snow of the 
polar regions during his recent scientific campaign, besides iron and 
carbon, the elements nickel, cobalt and phosphorus. Ue found also it. 
some hail which fell at Stockholm last autumn, black grains which 
proved upon examination to contain scales of metallic iron. He 
justly concludes that these facts demonstrate the existence in our 
atmosphere of a cosmic dust, falling imperceptibly and continually. 
This dust is swept down by rain and snow, and offers in its floating 
particles nuclei for the crystallisation of the granules of hail. It is 
impossible for one to read of these results without connecting them 
with the meteoric irons which occasionally fall to the earth, and are 
found to contain as characteristic ingredients the identical substances 
discovered by Professor N. in his cosmic dust. Indeed the meteoro- 
lites contain one compound of iron, nickel and phosphorus (Schreiber- 
site) which has never been found except in them. This dust may be 
the dissipated remains of those minuter meteors, termed shooting 
stars, which enter the atmosphere with planetary velocity, but never 
get bodily below its loftiest regions. They are supposed to weigh on 
an average not more than one grain each. Their motion is extin- 
guished in two seconds, and if the whole of it is converted into heat, 
the temperature of the meteoric speck must be elevated to more than 
4,000,000° Fahrenheit. Evidently there can be no oxidation of its 
constituents, even if oxygen exists at those great elevations. The 
intense heat would first render the flying particle luminous and then 
dissolve it into vapor. The subsequent rapid condensation of the 
scattered parts of this vapor might give us cosmic dust. It is com- 
puted, upon reliable data, that not less than three hundred and twenty 
millions of these shooting stars, sufficiently bright to be seen by night 
through a “ comet-seeker,” enter our atmosphere daily. Those which 
are visible to the naked eye are at a mean interval of three hundred 
miles apart, and disappear at an average height of about fifty miles. 
In a former communication of Prof. N. which was read to the French 
Academy, he mentioned that in snow gathered from an ice-field near 
Spitzbergen he discovered diatoms. If these too were cosmic, Sir 
Wm. Thompson’s strange —— that life was first introduced 
upon our planet by germs riding hither on the backs of meteors, 
would appear to be not so extravagant after all. 
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Pror. NoORDENSKIOLD’s report covers other ‘topics of interest. He 
is decidedly of the opinion that the only way to reach the North pole, 
if balloons be lcft out of the account, is by sledge-journeys over the 
ice, and that the open polar sea is a pure fiction. He proposes to test 
his views by a new expedition in quest of the pole in the spring of 1875. 


Bernc baffled in his recent attempt to penetrate beyond the lati- 
tude of 80° 40’, by reason of the impassable hummocks of ice which 
hemmed him in, Mr. Nordenskiéld turned his course toward and 
made a journey around and into “Nordostland.” He found its 
interior, like that of Greenland, to consist of one huge glacier 2000 
to 3000 fect above the sea-level, intersected by numerous profound 
crevasses which, being often concealed by the fallen snow, rendered 
an excursion upon the glacier not only fatiguing, but extremely 
dangerous. He noticed one fact of considerable interest to the 
physicist. In the transformation of snow into glacial ice, in those 
latitudes at least, there is an intermediate stage at which the bed of 
snow becomes a stratum of transparent hexagonal crystals resembling 
limpid apatite. Some of these crystals measured a half-inch in 
breadth. A section of the glacier gave the following structure: 
First and highest was a layer of fine snow of variable thickness ; this 
consisted of minute rounded grains. Next came a bed of larger 
coarser grains, also rounded. Then followed the crystalline layer 
mentioned above. ‘To this succeeded a stratum composed of grains 
as large as peas, and lastly, below all was found the true glacier-ice, 
formed by the consolidation of these large grains, and filled with 
imprisoned air-bubbles. 


AT a meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
held December 16th, 1873, Professor Osborne Reynolds read a paper 
on the cause of the decay of sounds in foggy air. He regards it to 
be “a matter of common observation ” that fogs and mist, as well as 
rain and snow, do stiflesounds. He remarks that in London the noise 
of wheels is greatly lessened in foggy weather, so that near vehicles 
appear to the ear to be remote. On one occasion, during the launching 
of “ The Great Eastern,” the fog was so dense that the workmen could 
neither see nor hear. Professor Reynolds does not seem to suspect 
any unscientific use of the imagination by these laborers. He finds 
an explanation of these assumed facts in the greater inertia of the 
foreign particles of fog, as compared with the particles of the air 
around them, whereby the former both accept and lose motion less 
readily than the latter. In the transit of the sound-wave, the particles 
of the fog would then move with a different velocity from that of their 
aerial neighbors, and this differential motion would give rise to resist- 
ance, and thus divert a portion of the sonorous impulse from its ap- 
propriate duty of transferring the sound-wave forward. Professor 
Reynolds cites an experiment of Mr. Clark, who found that it required 
from three to five times as much pressure to expel misty steam from a 
cylinder as was needed when the steam was dry. He compares the 
effect in question to the known diminution of the motion of a ship by 
the dissimilarly-timed motion of its loose cargo, It will be noticeable 
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that Professor R. seems to have made no experiments himself, but 
merely aims to exp/ain what he believes to be universally admitted 
facts. : 

If he had waited afew weeks he would have discovered that instead 
of being admitted, they are flatly contradicted. He has had all his 
pains for nothing, if we are to credit Dr. Tyndall. The latter, as 
usual, dashes into the field of contest with all the é/az and grace of 
Saladin, and for the time being compels universal attention to his 
superb equitation. It is not so much what the brilliant knight of the 
desert does, as the way in which he does it, that obliges us to look 
and admire. “The style is the man.” Whether the subject be 
Glaciers, or Sonorous Flames, or the Tails of Comets, or Dust and 
Disease, or “The acoustic transparency and opacity cf the atmo- 
sphere,” it is all the same. His views of truth may prove to be partial 
and sometimes unsound ; the positive additions he makes to our 
knowledge may turn out, when simmered down, to be comparatively 
slight, but his dexterity and felicity cf expression, and the novelty, ap- 
positeness and success of his eloquent experiments entrance alike the 
scientific and the unscientific. Even his unfriendly critics must admit 
that his work always glows with the splendor of the bubble, even when 
they deny to it a greater solidity. He was requested last spring by 
the corporation of Trinity House, London (a society founded in A. D. 
1515, by Sir Thomas Spert, who wished to institute “to the honor of 
the Llessed Trinity and St. Clement, a guild or brotherhood, concern- 
ing the cunning and craft of mariners, and for the increase and aug- 
mentation of the ships thereof”), to investigate the feasibility of sub- 
stituting sound signals for light signals on the seaboard in foggy 
weather. The experiments were made on the Straits of Dover, near 
the ancient town of that name. Enormous horns and steam-whistles, 
and ultimately a huge steam-syren, borrowed from the Lighthouse 
Board at Washington, were mounted both at the summit and base of 
the South Foreland cliff. By the courtesy of the commandant of 
Dover Castle, Dr. Tyndall was able to avail himself also of guns as fog- 
signals. The observations were made by steaming away to measured 
distances from the cliff or castle, then signalling for the horns and 
whistles to blow, or the guns to fire, and listening intently for the 
sound, ‘The optical state of. the air at the time was carefully noted. 
Some very remarkable, and really unexpected, results were obtained. 
Thus at a certain distance the guns would be heard better than the 
horns, and the horns than the whistles. On other days these relations 
were completely reversed, the horns or whistles now being dominant. 
The atmosphere thus exhibits, to use the Doctor’s pictorial language, 
“on different days preference for different sounds.” One day when the 
sky was blue, the air calm and the sea smooth, neither guns, horns nor 
whistles could be heard at the distance of three miles. The puffs of smoke 
or steam could be seen, but no trace of sound reached the ship. 
While the Doctor was pondering this singular result, a cloud drew 
over the sun and shaded the entire interval between ship and shore. 
The sound soon became distinctly audible. Upon another day, when 
there was a slight haze in the air, the horns were heard nine miles, 
and the sound was not sensibly weakened by a copious shower of rain 
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that fell during the time of observation. On July 1st the haze was so 
dense as to hide the cliff, but the sounds reached him at a distance of 
12} miles. Again, on the 8th of October, there were squalls, followed 
by rain and finally by hail, but the sound, instead of being impaired, 
rose in power and was heard at a distance of 7} miles more distinctly 
than it had been heard through —_ 5 miles of rainless air. 

Dr. Tyndall thus finds that a clear and apparently homogeneous 
atmosphere over water may really be very heterogeneous, being filled, 
doubtless, with streaks and sheets of aqueous vapor. These masses 
of invisible vapor reflect portions of a passing sound, thus subtracting 
from and enfeebling that which goes on. These successive partial 
reflections produce, as he expected and found, a prolonged and mul- 
titudinous echo to an auditor stationed on the side from which the 
direct sound originates. The condensation of this invisible vapor 
into fog or rain may so improve the condition of the air as to uni- 
formity as to more than compensate for the obstruction offered by the 
liquid particles suspended in the air. Dr. Tyndall can scarcely main- 
tain that such foreign particles fer se help the sound. Nay, we should 
expect him to admit that in themselves they somewhat hinder it. 
That air optically transparent is not always acoustically so, has long 
been known and taught. To the invisible complexity produced in the 
soniferous medium by the differing temperature of rocks, soil, grass, 
and water, all exposed to the same clear sunshine, Humboldt 
attributed, as every school-boy knows, the surprising rapidity of decay 
of sounds by day, as compared with the distances they reach in the 
more uniform air of the night season. In presence of this universally 
accepted explanation, which Dr. Tyndall himself cites, how can he 
aver that “all previous writers have extolled a clear atmosphere as 
best for sound,” and that distinguished men had assumed and affirmed 
that optical clearness and acoustic clearness went hand in hand, and 
that he was finally forced to conclude “that a// he had read upon this 
subject was wrong”? That acoustic transparency is not incompatible 
with optical clearness is obvious, for the very homogeneity of the night 
air, which favors the propagation of sound, renders it also best for 
the observation of the stars. The astronomer knows how to prize 
this inestimable advantage. But, as Dr. Tyndall says, it has been the 
prevalent belief of scientists that fog, rain, snow, and hail are unfavor- 
able to the transmission of sound. This belief rests both upon experi- 
ment and theory. We are obliged to say that, as a general proposi- 
tion, the belief in question is not, in our judgment, contradicted by 
Dr. Tyndall’s results. It will require much more than such an experi- 
mental spurt as the Doctor has lately made, to reverse the statement. 
He has only shown at last that haze, rain, and hail, over water, are 
not necessarily accompanied by an enfeeblement of sounds of such 
force and pitch as those coming from cannon and steam whistles and 


syrens. Whether such effects would follow with sounds of different 
loudness and pitch, propagated over land, remains yet to be shown. 
While scientific men have generally held the opinion combatted by 
Dr. Tyndall, it is worthy of notice that an opposite conviction has to 
a considerable extent pervaded the public at large. A distinguished 
professor tells me that the fact that fogs help instead of hindering 
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sounds, has been as plain as Greek to him ever since his boyhood. 
Indeed he discovered it years before Tyndall. ereant gui ante nos 
nostra dixerint/ Another eminent professor informs me that nothing 
is better known than that’ damp weather favors the transmission of 
sounds. He has often heard farmers say, in their rude bucolic way: 
“It’s going to rain. Don't you hear that dam roaring?” I asked a 
young lady who lives eight miles from a railroad, whether she could 
when at home hear the whistle of the locomotive. She replied, “In 
damp weather we can; but not when it is dry and clear.” If the 
English rustics have no similar belief, it must be because they have 
so little sunshine to compare their fogs with. 


Mr. W. DE FoNnvIELLE, who is widely known for his exploits with 
balloons and his writings about them, says that Dr. Tyndall’s obser- 
vations, so far as they go, are in entire accordance with results which 
he published three years ago. His observations were made while he 
was up in a balloon, and have been, he claims, confirmed by those of 
other aéronauts. He does not approve of Dr. Tyndall’s explanation 
of the facts. In his aérial voyages he found that certain acute sounds 
were propagated from the surface of the earth through an intervening 
sea of clouds to the balloon above, with greater perfection than others. 
He attributes the phenomenon to the reinforcement of the shrill 
sound by the resonance of the distended walls of the balloon itself, 
which, being rendered tense by the pressure of the enclosed gas, 
responds to certain picked sounds, just as a sympathetic membrane - 
would do. He asks whether the sails of Dr. Tyndall’s yacht might 
not have acted in the same way. He suggests too that the important 
influence of the wind which blew Dr. Tyndall out to sea, and conse- 
quently moved in the direction of the sound, was neglected. These 
conjectures appear to be rather chimerical and weak. Dr. Tyndall 
was on a steamer and perhaps did not use sails at all. If he did, the 
sail would act as a concave reflector, collecting all sounds alike, rather 
than as a tense resonant membrane, reinforcing only special sounds. 
In conclusion, what is needed is more experiments, not more theo- 
rising. 


A STRONG conviction of the danger of using for drinking or for 
cooking, water which is conveyed through leaden pipes, has for some 
time possessed the public mind in this country and in Europe. 
Recently “the war against lead” has become quite active in Paris. 
It is true that lead pipes have been used for water distribution from 
the time of the construction of the first aqueduct at Rome, A. D. 442, 
down to the present epoch, and that. there are now such pipes in 
Paris which have been in use more than two centuries, without the 
slightest evidence that any one has been poisoned by them. MM. 
Belgrand and Le Blanc have lately made a detailed examination of 
the water from various sources, conducted partly through leaden 
tubes to different public localities of the city of Paris, They failed 
to detect either in the water itself or in the residuum left by it after 
evaporation, the slightest trace of lead. An examination of pieces of 
pipe, which had been in use since 1670, showed that its interior sur- 
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face was smooth and uncorroded as when first laid down. The first 
action of the water was to line the inside of the tube with a thin solid 
crust of calcareous matter, which effectually prevented the contact of 
the water and the lead. They conclude that there is not the slightest 
danger of lead poison in the use of the public waters of Paris. The 
public anxiety has doubtless grown out of the fact, which has long 
been known, that pure distilled water, in contact with the air, promptly 
oxidises lead, while water containing a slight quantity of certain salts 
had no action whatever upon that metal. An experiment, which 
M. Dumas used to exhibit to his classes, was quite instructive in this 
connection. Five flasks, containing each some granulated lead, were 
placed upon the table. Into these flasks severally he poured distilled 
water — rain-water, water from the Seine, water from the Canal de 
l’Ourcq, and well-water. Chemical tests showed immediately traces 
of oxide of lead in the first flask, while the other flasks, containing 
water more or less charged with calcareous salts, gave not the slightest 
sien of dissolved lead. The activity of the pure water is only paral- 
leled by the inertness of that which is at all impure. Another cause 
cf surprise is the exceeding minuteness of the quantity of calcareous 
matter dissolved in water, which ensures its being passive with respect 
to lead. Even the rain-water of a limestone region dissolves in its 
descent enough calcareous dust fully to protect lead. Indeed it is 
only after a prolonged washing of the atmosphere of such countries by 
continued rains, and by the exercise of the greatest care in its collec- 
tion, that one can procure rain-water which will attack lead. M. Le 
Blanc finds that other salts, viz: sulphate of soda, chloride of sodium, 
chloride of potassium, and sulphate of magnesia also render water 
inactive as respects lead, but they are not so efficient as the salts of 
lime. M. Schloesing has noticed another remarkable property of 
these latter substances. Clay, which remains for an indefinite period 
in suspension in pure water, is precipitated in water that has the 
slightest trace of calcareous matter dissolved in it. Elie de Beaumont 
attributes to this fact the incomparable clearness of the waters that 
flow from limestone countries. 

We gather from all these facts, that people living in such regions 
may use leaden conduits without apprehension. In other localities it 
would be best to subject water which comes through such pipes to a 
chemical examination before using it for culinary purposes, especially 
as the tests are so simple that any one may apply them. 

M. Fordos suggests a source of lead-poisoning which is not alto- 
gether imaginary. It is the practice with vintners and others to 
cleanse their bottles by the use of water and leaden shot. M. Fordos 
points out that there is formed in such cases a delicate but visible 
film of carbonate of lead, which adheres most obstinately to the 
interior of the vessel and cannot be detached mechanically. Now, 
when the wine or acid liquor is poured in, this film is promptly dis- 
solved and charges the liquid with a proportion of lead-salt more or 
less dangerous to health. M. Fordos is inclined to attribute to such 
a source the frequent presence of lead in the human body—an occur- 
rence so general indeed, that it led even Orfila to believe that lead 
was a normal element of the human system. 
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Mr. Norman Lockyer thinks it unsafe, in determining the presence 
or absence of a metal in the sun, to rely, as heretofore, upon a com- 
parison of the brightest and strongest lines of its spectrum, with the 
lines of Frauenhofer. He very plausibly argues that we have more 
certain guides in those bright lines of its spectrum which are the most 
persistent and die out last as the pressure of its vapor diminishes. 
‘These lines are often not the most conspicuous. It happens fortunately, 
however, that they appear at lower temperatures than the others, or 
are furnished by small quantities of the metal, and so can be studied 
with the aid of moderate sources of heat and in the spectrum of the 
casily-volatilised metallic salts. In the prosecution of this idea, Mr. 
Lockyer, with a view to save time, sought to discover whether there 
was any characteristic difference between the chemical elements which 
had already been recognised in the sun and those which had not been 
so. It turned out that the solar metals were those, in general, which 

“formed stab/e compounds with oxygen. Directed by this clue, he soon 
succeeded in adding to Thalén’s list of solar elements, the metals 
strontium, cadmium, copper, cerium and uranium of the iron group, 
besides lead and potassium. By a new method, he has been able to 
photograph many metallic spectra and the solar spectrum upon the 
same plate, so as to compare 3000 bright lines and obtain their exact 
coincidences with the Frauenhofer lines. Metals which, like gold, 
silver and mercury, form unstable oxides, are not found in the sun. 

Mr. Lockyer’s researches bring into prominence the fact that the 
absorbing action of certain simple and compound gases is limited to 
the most refrangible, or violet, end of the spectrum, while the gas is 
rare, but extends gradually down to the red end, as the density of the 
gas increases. They further indicate that the spectra of the metalloids 
(chlorine, iodine, oxygen, nitrogen, &c.), and also of the iodides, 
bromides, &c., of the metals, are marked by a channeled and banded 
appearance, quite different from those of the metals, which consist of 
sharply-defined narrow lines. When the metallic compound is de- 
composed by the electric spark, the bands of its spectrum give place 
to the sharp definite lines of the metal. Mr. Lockyer divides the stars 
into several distinct classes. @. Those stars which have the simplest 
spectra. Like Sirius and Vega, these are the brightest and hottest 
stars. They contain enormous amounts of hydrogen and magnesium 
with but feeble indications of other metals, and no metalloids or com- 
pounds. 4. Stars less hot than these, with spectra of greater com- 
plexity. Our Sun belongs to this class. They contain in adgition to 
hydrogen and magnesium, sodium and calcium and iron, &c., but no 
metalloids or compounds. ¢. Stili colder stars, with channeled and 
banded spectra. In these all the elements are combined into com- 
pounds, the metallic lines being no longer visible, but only the spectra 
of the metalloids and salts. a. Still older and colder bodies, on 
which, as on the earth, we no longer find free hydrogen. Mr. Lockyer 
is led by these views to the somewhat startling hypothesis that in the 
intensely heated photospheres of the fixed stars, many orders of 
chemical “dissociation” may exist and keep apart atoms, which at 
lower temperatures unite to form our metals, metalloids and their com- 
pounds. He thinks that the metalloids themselves are really com- 
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pound bodies, which are dissociated or decomposed by the solar 
temperature, while the “monatomic” metals, whose atomic weights 
are the least, are just those which resist the temperature of even the 
hottest stars. Thus the hotter a star is the more simple is its spectrum, 
and in its cooling the metallic elements appear in its spectrum in the 
order of their atomic weights. The bodies which we call elements, 
and which are not recognised in the absorbent layers of the hottest 
stars, may be in process of formation in their coronal atmospheres ; but 
as they sink by their density into the hotter strata beneath, they are 
again dissociated. Their absorbing action meanwhile, owing to their 
extreme rarefaction, would be confined to the more refrangible end of 
the spectrum, and perhaps to the ultra-violet invisible portion. May 
not our iron-meteors come from classes @ and 4, which are rich in 
hydrogen and (our sun at least) in iron and nickel? Stony meteors were 
perhaps shot off from members of class ¢, which consists of metalloids 
and metallic compounds. The distinguished spectroscopist thinks 
that the metalloids possess a certain “ plasticity” of molecular struc- 
ture, whereby they assume at different temperatures different molecular 
collocation, involving different physical and chemical properties. To 
this he would assign the marked change in the absorption of light by 
these bodies as their temperature is altered. He asks whether we may 
not justly define a metal as a substance whose absorption-spectrum is 
generally the same as its radiation-spectrum, and a metalloid as a 
substance whose absorption and radiation-spectra disagree. 

M. Berthelot impugns Mr. Lockyer’s celestial chemistry, believing 
that the remarkably constant relation between the vapor density, 
specific heat and atomic weights of the so-called elements—a relation 
independent of temperature — forbids the hypothesis that mere heat, 
or indeed any known force, can resolve them into simpler bodies. To 
this the Nestor of French chemical science, M. Dumas, replies, in 
effect, that Mr. Lockyer’s celestial dissociation may be due not to the 
heat of the stars, but to some other vibration of the same ether, that 
is to say, to some other force, perhaps unknown to us, which is asso- 
ciated with the exalted temperature. He recalls to mind the con- 
viction expressed by Lavoisier, that the chemical elements are not 
absolutely such, but are only simple relatively to human experience. 


F. Hi. S. 
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REVIEWS. 


Recent Music and Musicians. As described in the Diaries and Corres- 
pondence of Ignatz Moscheles. Edited by his wife, and adapted 
from the Original German by A. D. Coleridge. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


HE title of this work very well expresses its contents. For 
while it is a biography of the prince of pianists and pianoforte 
composers in his day, it is also a perfect storehouse of anecdotes, 
sketches, and critical remarks upon music and musicians, covering the 
long period from 1794 to 1870, recorded in a diary which begins with 
his arranging Beethoven’s Fide/io for the piano, under the eye of the 
great master, then in his prime, and ends with a favorable criticism of 
Wagner’s Meistersénger. During this long and active life, Moscheles 
seems to have come into contact with, and to have preserved some 
recollection of, every celebrity in the world of music, and of a number 
outside it; and it speaks much for the amiability of his nature that 
while he records his opinions freely, very seldom is a harsh judgment 
passed, or an unfavorable remark made without a mitigating clause. 
One of the most interesting features of this life is Moscheles’ life- 
long friendship with Mendelssohn, a friendship which nothing ever 
occurred to mar, and in which the elder artist never failed to do full 
justice to the higher genius of the younger. After his first visit-to 
the Mendelssohn’s, he notes his astonishment ; he has seen plenty of 
musical prodigies before, but here is “a mature artist, and yet but 
fifteen years old)” Soon after this arrangements aré made for him 
to give lessons to the young Mendelssohn, and he gyrites: “This 
afternoon I gave Felix Mendelssohn his first lesson, without losing 
sight for a single moment of the fact that I was sitting by a master, 
not a pupil.” 

Having won the highest position in Germany, both as composer 
and performer, Moscheles went to that El Dorado of artists, England ; 
and here, as he liked the people, and knew how to adapt himself to 
them, he soon found hosts of friends and asecond home. About both 
Moscheles and Mendelssohn there was something of the English 
nature — domesticity, personal dignity, freedom from eccentricity and 
grimace —which English society approved and rewarded with a sort 
of adoption. Here of course he was in the centre of all that was 
stirring in the musical world, and has many an interesting reminiscence 
to record ; notably some very painful ones relating to the last days of 
the illustrious Weber. There is a sad account too of the melancholy 
end of Beethoven’s life. That great genius, whose strange soul had 
really worn out his robust body, and who at fifty-six was like an old 
man of seventy, with but few personal friends, and preyed upon by a 
worthless kinsman. found himself at once smitten by mortal disease, 
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by abandonment, and by absolute penury. A chill which he had 
taken brought on inflammation of the lungs, followed by dropsy, 
under which he lingered, tormented by both physical and mental 
suffering. At last he wrote to Moscheles in London, soliciting the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Society, which had once offered him a 
benefit-concert, declined by him at the time. “Now, however,” he 
writes, “I am quite in a different position: for nearly three months I 
have been laid low by a terribly wearisome illness. You know my old 
habit of life: you also know where and how I live. As for my writing 
music, I have long ceased to think of it. Unhappily, therefore, I may 
be so placed as to be compelled to suffer want.” 

A letter from Beethoven’s friend, Schindler, corroborated the dis- 
tressing news. 

“*Sick—in necessity—abandoned—a Beethoven!’ exclaimed 
Moscheles. The excitement in the house was intense. Moscheles 
hurried off to [Sir George] Smart, and their first impulse was to send 
the great man £20, thus enabling him to procure small comforts, and 
to show him that a Beethoven should never be allowed to feel want. 
It occurred, however, in time to Moscheles that the £20 would prob- 
ably be looked upon by Beethoven as a kind of alms, that he might 
not only be offended, but probably enraged ; so abandoning the idea 
of sending the money, they applied without delay to the leading 
members of the Philharmonic Society. .These gentlemen, equally 
shocked, and as eager to help as Smart and Moscheles, reasonably 
asked for a short delay, so as to call together the members of their 
Society, and to take counsel as to the ways and means of helping 
Beethoven ...... It was resolved unanimously that Beethoven 
should not be kept waiting until a concert could be arranged. The 
season of the year was unfavorable, and a concert in a great city like 
London involves a delay of from four to six weeks for preparation. 
They desired therefore to hand him over at once, through Moscheles, 
£100 ; but to spare his sensitive feelings resolved to suggest that the 
money was megly in anticipation of the proceeds of a concert already 
in preparation.” 

The money reached Vienna without delay, and was acknowledged 
by Beethoven in the following letter, his last, dictated by him to 
Schindler, but signed by his own hand :— 


“VIENNA, March 18th, 1827. 

“My DEAR GooD MoscHeELEs :—The feelings with which I read your 
letter of the rst of March, I cannot describe in words. The splendid 
generosity of the Philharmonic Society, which well-nigh anticipated 
my request, has moved me to my inmost soul. I entreat you, there- 
fore, dear Moscheles, to be my spokesman and communicate to the 
Society my earnest, heart-felt thanks for the sympathy and assistance 
they have rendered me. I was compelled at once to call in [draw ?] 
the whole sum of 1ooo florins, as I was just reduced to the painful 
necessity of being obliged to borrow money, and thus becoming further 
involved. With regard to the concert which the Philharmonic Society 
have determined to give for my benefit, let me beg of them not to 
abandon their generous project, but to deduct from the gross receipts 
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of that concert the 1000 florins now presented to me in advancé. 
Should the Society kindly allow me the surplus, I undertake to prove 
my deer gratitude, either by writing for them a new symphony, the 
sketch cf which already lies in my desk, or a new overture, or some- 
thing else the Society may wish for. May Heaven only soon restore 
me to health, and I will prove to the noble-hearted English how highly 
I appreciate their sympathy with my sad fate. I shall never forget 
your noble conduct, and hope soon to send a special letter of thanks 
to Sir Smart and to Herr Stumpff. Farewell. With sentiments of 
true friendship, I remain, with the greatest esteem, 
“Your friend, 
“LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN.” 


The new symphony was never to be written. On the very day of 
this letter it became evident that Beethoven was dying, and Schindler 
retained it until he could write that all was over, and give an account 
of the great composer’s last moments. But his iron constitution kept 
him still hanging between life and death, and in distressing suffering, 
until the 26th of March. A most unedifying state of things followed. 
In an old drawer, and probably forgotten by Beethoven, were found 
some Bank shares, amounting to over 8000 florins, or $4000, which 
his rapacious nephew, a sort of Chevy Slyme, apparently, wished to 
seize upon, and with them the £100 sent by the Philharmonic Society. 
The Viennese, who had been mortified by the fact that foreign aid had 
to be sought to relieve the great composer, now pointed to the fact 
that it had not really been needed, and were very sarcastic—in a 
Viennese way — upon the impertinence of the English in forcing un- 
desired alms upon their Beethoven, A law-suit seemed to be the only 
means of settlement ; so the Philharmonic withdrew their claim to 
avoid an endless prospect of vexation and expense. 

More amusing than all this sad business, are Moscheles’ recollec- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, whom he visited by invitation when in Edin- 
burgh. “He opened the door himself,” writes Moscheles, “and wel- 
comed us heartily ; he was suffering from gout and walked with a 
stick. Before we had taken off our things we felt completely at home, 
and my wife’s anticipated awe of the great man had entirely vanished. 
We sat down to breakfast forthwith ; and a genuine good Scotch 
breakfast we had, served on handsome silver plate, by two servants 
in powder and livery. Scott’s conversation was extremely animated 
and delightful: he understands German, and is thoroughly versed in 
our literature, and an enthusiastic worshipper of Goethe. He told 
us many anecdotes, but when he asked me, ‘How do you like my 
cousin the piper ? — you know we Scotch are all cousins ’— I am afraid 
my answer must have done violence to his sense of music, which by 
nature was very limited. It was impossible for me to pretend to any 
enthusiasm for the bagpipes. Sir Walter had expected as much, but 
expatiated on the wonderful effect the national music has on the native 
Highlanders, arguing that a wandering piper would attract crowds in 
the streets of Edinburgh ; also, that in battle the sound of bagpipes 
would inspire Scotch soldiers with a desperate valor. ‘You should 
hear my cousin the piper play and sing “ The Pibroch o’ Donald Dhu,” 
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but with the Gaelic words,’ said he ; ‘those words are the only appro- 
priate ones to convey spirit and animation ; but the melody itself 
carries one away.’ He began to hum the tune, and beat time on the 
carpet with his stick, which was always by his side ; ‘but,’ added he, 
‘the whole thing is wrong ; I sing so badly: my cousin, who has just 
come in, must play the tune for us up-stairs in the drawing-room.’ 
Accordingly, we went up-stairs ; the cousin played me the subject ; I 
extemporised upon it, and completely won the heart of our ever- 
youthful-minded and genial host. This was the prelude to my playing 
several Scotch airs, which I had to vary and interweave in all manner 
of ways. At last we parted, after a delightful visit, ever memorable 
to us ; the amiability and sweetness of Scott’s manner are never to be 
forgotten. Kindness, indeéd, is written in every feature and speaks 
in every word that falls from him. He treated my wife like a pet 
daughter, kissed her on the cheek when we went away, and promised 
he would come and see the children, and bring them a book. This 
he did, and his gift was the Zaées of a Grandfather. We had written 
in the title-page, ‘To Adolphus and Emily Moscheles, from the Grand- 
father.’ ” 

Another very pleasant scene, in which Scott figured, is desribed 
in the account of a party at Moscheles’ house, at which Sontag, then 
in the prime of her beauty and splendid voice, was present. “In 
the presence of Sontag, the great man was all ears, and eyes too, I 
think. When she questioned him about her costume as the Lady of 
the Lake, he described to her with the utmost minuteness every fold 
of the plaid, and was greatly pleased when I produced a genuine 
satin clan-plaid, the present of Lady Sinclair, the loan of which I was 
delighted to promise to Sontag. He showed her the particular way 
the brooch should be fastened at the shoulder, and would not allow 
any alteration. Henrietta had two worshippers that evening, the 
second being Clementi, who seemed as much fascinated as Scott. 
He got up from his chair and said, ‘To-night I should like to play 
also.’ The proposition was received with acclamation. He extem- 
porised with all the freshness of youth ; and we listened with intense 
delight, for Clementi very rarely played before company. You should 
have seen the ecstasy of the two old men, Scott and Clementi; they 
shook each other by the hand, took it in turns to flirt with Sontag, 
without seeming jealous of one another. It was a pretty duet of 
joint admiration: cf course the poet, musician, and songstress were 
the observed of all observers.” 

This was in 1828, little more than a year after the death of Scott’s 
wife, and after the failure of his publishers had involved him in 
irretrievable ruin. In the next year his over-tasked powers began to 
break down. It is with pleasure we dwell on this little sunny scene 
intervening between his life’s great catastrophe and its melancholy 
close. 

We have also charming glimpses of Malibran, that unfortunate 
child of genius and beauty, first compelled to marry a man whom 
she abhorred, and afterwards married of her own choice to a man of 
selfish, cold and exacting nature. “Her sparkling genius, sunny 
cheerfulness, and never-failing spirit and humor contrasted forcibly 
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with his apathy, not to say coldness, more especially as the two 
artists were constantly seen and judged together. Other singers may 
captivate by their arts, and gifted and amiable women by their man- 
ners and conversation, but Malibran had magic power to lead us 
captive, body and soul. In Moscheles’ house she had every one at 
her feet; the children looked on her as their own property; she 
alone knew the right way to play with the doll’s house, and none 
other but Malibran had a certain black silk bag of irresistible attrac- 
tion to the little ones. The contents of this bag were not however the 
common-place things, toys or sugar-plums, but a paint-box, paper and 
brushes. She would come into the room, and the minute afterwards 
she would be down on the carpet with the children, letting them pull 
out everything, and then the picture-making began, and she would 
throw her whole energies into the work, and share the children’s 
intense delight.” 

She and De Bériot, her husband, the famous violinist, call at 
Moscheles’ to dinner. “The conversation turned upon Gnecco’s 
comic duet, which she sang so frequently and charmingly with Lab- 
lache. Man and wife ridicule and abuse one another, caricaturing 
alternately each other’s defects—when she came to the passage: 
‘Your mouth is just the size and shape for a mail-box’—*‘ Just like 
my mouth,’ said Malibran, ‘as wide as you please ; and I’ll just put 
this orange in to prove it.’ One must have known De Béeriot to 
appreciate his amazement and agony at seeing his wife open her 
mouth wide and discover two beautiful rows of teeth, behind which 
the orange disappears. Then she roared with laughter at her suc- 
cessful performance.” 

This was in June, 1836: on the 2oth of September she sang at a 
musical festival in Manchester, received a rapturous encore, and at 
the close of her song fainted away. On the 23d she was dead ; and 
thus passed from earth one of the most richly-gifted. interpreters of 
art, and one of the brightest beings that ever fascinated society. 

The passage of that strange meteor, Paganini, across the firmament, 
of art, is of course chronicled. Moscheles was at first surprised, with 
all the world. “Had that long-drawn, soul-searching tone lost for a 
single second its balance, it would have lapsed into a discordant 
cat’s-mew ; but it never did so, and Paganini’s tone was always his 
own, and unique of its kind. The thin strings of his instrument, on 
which alone it was possible to conjure forth those myriads of notes 
and trills and cadenzas, would have been fatal in the hands of any 
other violin-player, but with him they were indispensable adjuncts ; 
and lastly, his compositions were so ultra-original, so completely in 
harmony with the weird and strange figure of the man, that, if wanting 
in depth and earnestness, the deficiency never betrayed itself during 
the author’s dazzling display of power.” After hearing him more 
frequently, however, Moschcles’ admiration lessened ; partly perhaps 
owing to his detéstation of the extravagancies, affectation and grimace 
of Paganini’s manner, and to the almost unparalleled meanness of the 
man, by which he had later to suffer. 

Many entertaining little anecdotes, odd experiences, &c., come in, 
Here is a bit of dry humor :—Moscheles and his family are travelling 
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in the mountain-region of Saxony. “We arrived late in the evening 
at Tetschen, hungry and tired to death, and ordered supper in our 
room ; but oh, misery! the sound of a piano suddenly breaks upon 
us! Just imagine, only a thin door between me and Weber’s ‘ In- 
vitation 4 la Valse,’ strummed by an unpractised hand, and drawled 
out as a slow presto. I rang the bell and asked the maid: ‘Who is 
playing there?’ ‘Oh, only a young man who, being engaged all day 
long in business, usually plays for a couple of hours in the evening.’ 
‘A delightful prospect this!’ thought I. I tried to eat, but that was 
impossible ; so without saying a word to my astonished family, I 
seized my hat, rushed out, and knocked at my neighbor’s door. The 
‘come in!’ brought me face to face with the innocent delinquent. 
Assuming an air of feigned politeness, I began the conversation :— 
‘Your playing has allured me, a perfect stranger, and I venture to 
call. I play a little, too, and happen to have studied that identical 
piece ; would you like to hear my reading of it?’ I went straight to 
the piano—the young man, quite abashed, made way for me — and 
without waiting for his answer, I dashed through the piece in the 
wildest style and at a tearing pace, introducing double octaves 
wherever I could get them in: this had its effect. ‘Alas!’ he said, 
with a sigh, ‘I shall certainly never play it like that!’ ‘Why not?’ 
replied I, ‘if you work hard, but — good evening to you!’ My object 
was attained: my nightly tormentor becoming mute; whether for 
ever, I can’t say —at all events I could eat'and sleep in peace.” 

Of course throughout the work we find a multitude of criticisms, 
remarks, suggestions, ideas, of great interest, but only intelligible to 
those technically acquainted with music; but we have preferred 
selecting such as all our readers can enjoy. And indeed, now we 
come to look at it, instead of a review, we have done little more than 
make extracts ; but for that, we are convinced, our readers will find 
no fault with us. W. H. B. 





Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. New York: Harper Bros. 


Tue man of all others who has most influenced the thought of the 
present day, whose mind has entered into and been fused with those 
of the leading thinkers of our age, is undoubtedly Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Some are perhaps unaware how much this is the case ; 
for Coleridge’s peculiar phraseology, his want of arrangement, and 
his expressions, scholastically correct, but not those of the multitude, 
hide his thoughts from the careless and unpractised reader. It needs 
some study to recognise in the bold, free speech of Hare, the fervent 
beauty of Robertson, the clear style of Stanley, the power and grace 
of Brooke and Liddon, how each and all of them have drunk deep of 
the stream of thought and wisdom poured for them by “the rapt one 
of the god-like forehead.” Coleridge, beloved and followed in his 
own dy but by a few discerning spirits, had only to lay down the 
infirm suffering body which did him such grievous wrong, and live 
but in his works alone, to become the source and fount of inspiration 
to our own and succeeding generations. And thus not alone, 
although firstly, to readers and lovers of Coleridge himself, but to all 
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thoughtful minds of the time, will the “ Memoir and Letters of Sara 
Coleridge,” his daughter, be welcome. With a brain full of the 
thought and a heart full of the love cf her great father, this lady 
makes us forgive her erudition, her Greek, her severe studies, by the 
sweet womanliness of her character, by her life “one stream of love 
from fount to sea.” On reading these letters, in which every literary 
and philosophical question which arose from 1832 to ’52 is discussed, 
we never think of the “learned lady.” It is genius inspired by filial 
piety which has given her this “philosophic mind,” and if we open 
the volume for her father’s sake, long ere we close it we are reading 
for her own. 

Sara, the only daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, was born in 
1802; and owing to the fact of his seldom residing with his family, 
grew up more directly under the influence of her “ Uncle Southey” 
and his friend and neighbor Wordsworth, than of her own father. As 
soon as her mind began to act, however, the combined influence of 
hereditary genius and natural affection drew her to him. Her occa- 
sional visits to Highgate were seasons of delight, and his books 
(especially the “ Aids to Reflection”’) the guides and supports of her 
thoughts. 

In 1828 she married her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, who upon 
her father’s death became his literary executor and editor. This 
marriage, a most happy one in every respect, was broken in 1843 by 
the death of Mr. Coleridge ; and with what “energetic resignation” 
the widow bore this bereavement, she shall tell in her own words, 
Three months after it she writes: “I feel it such a duty, such a neces- 
sity, to cling fast to every source of comfort — to be, for my children’s 
sake, as happy, as willing to live on in this heartbreaking world as 
possible, that I dwell on all the blessings which God continues to 
me, and has raised up to me out of the depths of affliction, with an 
earnestness of endeavor which is its own reward ; for so long as the 
heart and mind age full of movement, employed continually in not 
unworthy objects, there may be sorrow, but there cannot be despair. 
The stagnation of the spirit, the dull motionless brooding over one 
set of thoughts, is that against which, in such cases as mine, we must 
both strive and pray.” In accordance with this spirit, she, besidcs 
giving to her.children all the affectionate care and instruction of the 
tenderest and most enlightened of parents, took up the editorial pen 
which had dropped from her husband’s dying fingers, and in spite of 
feeble health, devoted herself to accomplishing his work, collecting 
and preparing for publication every precious scrap of her father’s 
writing. With this labor she was occupied to the moment of her 
death in 1852. 

In this accomplished lady every literary work had, as Prof. Reed, 
of Philadelphia, justly observes, not an ambitious but a “moral 
motive.” Her affections prompted her writings but never obscured 
her judgment. Indeed, one of the greatest charms of the book is the 
resolute manner in which she most courteously differs from her friends 
in matters of opinion. Most of these friends belonged to the very 
High Church or Tractarian party (which she herself preferred to the 
Evangelical, “on the whole,””) and nothing can be better than a letter, 
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written to her friend, the wife of the author of a pamphlet called the 
“Reformed Catholic,” in which she maintains her independence of 
any party as a party, and gives her reasons for so doing. Equally ex- 
cellent are many of her literary judgments on Keats, Shelley, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Ruskin, &c. Her praise of Scott is music to our ears, 
amid the detracting voices of to-day ; and her enthusiastic admiration 
of Arnold, and generous honesty tc poor Blanco White (calling him 
“superior to the mass of even good men, in his determined, far-going, 
all-sacrificing truthfulness,”) are most remarkable. It is, however, on 
religious and philosophical subjects that she is best and clearest. To 
quote a lettcr from Aubrey de Vere, “She moved with the lightest 
step when she moved over the loftiest ground. Her ‘feet were 
beautiful on the mountain-tops’ of ideal thought.” If among so much 
that is good we look for the best, we should select, besides the passages 
mentioned, a letter on Newman’s “ Parochial Sermons,” p. 142 ; one 
on the “Gradual Advance of the Human Mind in Knowledge of 
Divine Truth,” p. 303 ; one in defence of Luther and Protestantism, 
p. 329; one on the “ Miracle of Gadara,” p. 404; one on “ Spiritual 
Truths beheld by the Eye of Faith in the Light of Reason,” p. 460 ; 
one — but we must stop. We hope that we have said enough to in- 
duce all who may chance to read us, to read this book, so Christian 
and so philosophic, so wise and so womanly. 

In conclusion, we will mention that Sara Coleridge was one of the 
heroines cf Wordsworth’s “Triad,” the other two being Edith 
Southey and Dora Wordsworth. She it is whom he summons— 


“Last of the three, though eldest born, 
Reveal thyself, like pensive morn 
Touched by the skylark’s earliest note, 
Ere humbler gladness be afloat.” 
H. Hittoy Broom. 





Lucian. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 


In many respects Lucian stands very near our modern world. A 
decent translation and a few foot-notes suffice to convey the substance 
of his thoughts. His wit, his humor are not distinctively antique ; and 
while a world of study is necessary for an appreciation of Aristophanes, 
Lucian is level to the apprekension of a schoolboy. Of course there 
is much more in Lucian than the schoolboy is capable of seeing. ‘The 
schoolboy’s nature delights in everything that approaches travesty ; 
and to him, as to all who do not outgrow that rudimentary stage of 
culture, the mummery in Lucian is everything, the plastic grace nothing. 
Now, as the series cf “ Ancient Classics for English Readers” is in- 
tended not for scholars, but for a public that is innocent of Greek or 
has expiated its guilt by years of forgetfulness, Mr. Collins has perhaps 
done well in his adaptation of Lucian to confine himself to the surface, 
when the surface is so pleasant, and decline all attempt to unriddle 
the secret of his author’s art and his author’s spirit. A light and 
graceful translation of some of the more popular pieces, a pleasant 
talk about Lucian and his works —chapters on the Pagan Olympus, 
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the Dialogues of the Dead, Lucian and the Philosophers, Satires on 
Society, Lucian as a Romance-writer, Lucian and Christianity — what 
more can the average reader want? And yet it might not have fatigued 
the average reader too much if Mr. Collins had marked more dis- 
tinctly the periods of Lucian’s mental and moral development ; if he 
had brought out into clearer relief what he has at most but faintly in- 
dicated, the progressive change in the tone of Lucian’s utterances in 
matters of religious faith and philosophic conviction. Nor can it fail 
to excite some little surprise that a scholar who has made a special 
study of Aristophanes should attach so much importance to Lucian’s 
earlier assaults on the magnates of the Pagan Pantheon. Lucian is 
not a whit more irreverent than the great Athenian with whom he has 
so much in common. Or if his affinities are rather with the middle 
comedy —the /lutus, as the forerunner, and the Amphitruo, as a 
stragzler in that line of development, cannot be considered modcls of a 
respectful attitude towards the dignitics of Olympus. And think of 
the Homeric Hymn to Mercury, the Hymn to Venus, and then impale 
the author cf the Dialogues of the Gods for impiety! Of course when 
the great Pagan Revival came it was natural that Lucian’s levity 
should have become distasteful, and that the innocent Dialogues of 
the Gods should have fallen under the same condemnation as the 
later and bitterer pieces. Why, in those days Homer himself was 
stretched on the rack of allegorical interpretation and made to confess 
the faith of an orthodox Neo-Platonist. No wonder then if Lucian 
had been berated by believing Pagans ; but there is scant historical 
evidence of any such hue and cry as is supposed to have been raised 
against his memory by the adherents of the old faith. So far from 
being venomous attacks on the weaknesses and sillinesses of the im- 
mortal gods, a large proportion of these dialogues are as much studies 
of expression and description as the famous /magines. 

But a slight, popular performance of this kind is not a fair subject 
for philosophical ¢riticism, and, leaving out all graver questions, it 
may be well to consider the execution of the work in some of its de- 
tails. Nor should it be said that accuracy is not to be demanded of 
popular treatises. On the contrary, care ought to be a matter of con- 
science in all books intended for the general public. A typographical 
error which is patent to the scholar is a perplexity to the beginner ; 
a slovenly statement, which the man of reading rectifies at once, 
becomes an article of faith with the masses. Mr. Collins is said to 
be one of the best scholars engaged on the series, and he ought to 
have done his work more thoroughly. He has alight hand and hits the 
tone very fairly, and often shows how deftly a clergyman can veil what 
a layman would blushingly turn to the wall. And then tastes will 
differ, and differ widely, as to the best modern equivalents of antique 
turns of expression ; but sometimes Mr. Collins deserts the original 
where there is no conceivable reason for leaving it, and then again 
sticks closely to it where expansion or substitution would have brought 
the thought nearer to the English reader. Due regard is to be had 
for modern daintiness ; but if Mr. Collins can strengthen Lucian’s 
“reeking” into “stinking,” there seems to be no good reason for 
translating “ swaddling bands” by “cradle.” Nor does it appear why 
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he should have substituted “ anvil” for “tongs,” especially when Baby 
Mercury is the thief ; nor is it easy to see the propriety of rendering 
one and the same word “gangway,” “ gunwale” and “plank,” or the 
beauty of putting “gold” for “ivory”, “‘some” for “many”, “weasel” 
for “shrew-mouse ”, “love of admiration ” for “humbuggery”, or, as 
he himself translates the word elsewhere, “charlatanry”. Of course 
there are untranslatable words, and ample scope must be left for differ- 
ence of opinion ; and yet it seems strange that Mr. Collins should have 
chosen such a fixed modern word as “choir-leader” for @:acdpyy-, 
which, in the passage where Lucian uses it, comes much nearer the 
vulgar “chief cook and bottle-washer.” Some of the mistakes, how- 
ever, are far more serious and show great carelessness. In “ Jupiter 
in Heroics” (p. 24) the order of development is entirely misrepre- 
sented. “Jupiter,” says Mr. Collins, “addresses Minerva in tragic 
verse, compounded from his recollections of Euripides. Not to show 
herself wanting in poetical taste, she answers him in his own vein in a 
cento from Homer.” In Lucian, Minerva addresses Jupiter in Homeric 
verse and he answers in Iambics. What is gained by this transposition ? 
In “ Venus and Cupid” (p. 22) the fun is actually spoiled by a palpable 
mistranslation, Cupid’s accidental flight past Minerva is turned into a 
habit, and thus the wholesome awe is perverted into a saucy parade. 
In a foot-note (p. 125) we are informed that the phrase 7se dixit orig- 
inated in the Platonic school. Surely the Doric form of the Greek 
(abrd¢ Eva) might have suggested Lower Italy and the Pythagoreans. 
On p. 42 we read of “one little ark that stuck on Mount Lycéris.” 
Lucian says nothing. about “ Mount LycéGris,” or “Lycéris” of any 
kind. The mountain is not “ Lycéris’”—Mr. Collins must have been 
thinking of the sweetheart of Gallus — but “ Lycdéreus ;” and as Ly- 
céreus is the southern peak of Parnassus, it would have-been just as 
well to call the mountain Parnassus for “English readers.” And, 
finally, not to fatigue any one further with these small matters, in a 
note on p. 173 Suidas is ordered to “ express himself in his own Latin.” 
If Suidas has any Latin of his own, he must have bought it of Zwinger, 
from whose edition Mr. Collins cites the spiteful words ; and why the 
paraphrast of the “Lapithae > should have deemed it unclerical to 
translate this utterance of a too familiar odium theologicum is one of the 
“numerous puzzles which this little volume has presented to the mind 
of the reviewer. B. L. G. 





Rituale Romanum, Pauli V., Pontificis Maximi, Fussu Lditum, et a 
Benedicto XIV. auctum et castigatum, (Cum Appendice.) Excudebat 
Foannes Murphy, Summi Pontificis Typographus. Baltimori: 1874. 


Tue purely literary critic, who is neither theologian nor archzol- 
ogist, must confess that this ritual of a most ancient Church, resting 
its claims to respect, not on the genius of man, but the direct inspira- 
tion of the Almighty, lies entirely beyond the scope of his criticism. 
And yet the merely literary critic on examining this ritual, can not fail 
to be deeply impressed with the richness, depth, and varicty of its 
symbolism, the dignity of its offices, and the wonderful way in which, 
through these, the Church connects itself with all the important events 
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of man’s life from the birth to the grave and beyond, binds the faith- 
ful together hy its unity, and links the first century with the tenth, and 
the tenth with the twentieth, furnishing a formula for exorcising those 
possessed cf devils, and others for consecrating a railroad or an 
electric telegraph. 

But a point on which we are entitled to speak, is the mechanical 
execution of the work, which as a specimen of careful and beautiful 
typography in two colors, would do credit to any printing-house in the 
world, Indeed to our eye, the letter, especially the rubricated parts, 
and the notated chants, are handsomer even than those in the elegant 
Roman editions ; purer in color and more accurate in register. In 
one respect it is perhaps unique ; being, we believe, the first Catholic 
Ritual ever printed from stereotype plates. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


i an interesting lecture by M. de Quatrefages on Silkworms and ° 
Scriculture (published in the Pojular Science Monthly) it is stated 
that this industry is now threatened with extinction in France, by reason 
of an epidemic disease, the ——s which is making terrible ravages. 
Unlike the muscardine, formerly the terror of breeders, but which science 
has afforded the means of destroying, this is “a true epidemic, which 
attacks life at its very source in an inexplicable fashion. It is a pestilence 
like the cholera. Under the influence cf this scourre, most of the worms 
die without producing silk. Those that survive as butterflies give infected 
eggs, and the next generation is worse than the first. To get healthy eggs 
we had to go to neighboring countries; but other countries have been 
invaded in their turn. To-day we have to get them in Fapan.” 

During the Franco-Prussian war of 1070, there was a notice in the papers 
of an invoice of silkworms’ eyes that had reached San Francisco. The 
Japanese exporters had accumulated their year’s stock for shipment to 
France, when they heard of the war. Whether they thought all French 
— were blockaded, or feared capture on the high seas, we do not know; 

ut they sent the stock to San Francisco. The value of the shipment, as 
given in the papers, was something enormous. 

Now why micht there not here be a profitable opening for some of our 
Southern people? Land is abundant with us: we need not build up rock- 
terraces and cover them with mould carried up mountain-sides on our backs, 
as the industrious Cevennois did, to raise the mulberry. It is true the 
manufacture of silk is not to be rashly advised, as that requires large 
capital, expensive machinery and skilled workmen; but the mere raising 
the worms and collecting the eggs is a very easy matter. Any light, dr 
and well-ventilated room secure from violent changes of temperature, will 
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do to raise the worms in, and the attention they require, except where the 
industry is carried on on a large scale, can be rendered by those who can 
not do other work, as children or the aged. France stands ready to buy, 
at highly remunerative prices, all the eggs that can be procuced ; and the 
perforated cocoons would have considerable value in fine paper-making 
and other arts. 

And speaking of silkworms, there was a moe broached in France a 
year or two before the war, of which we should like to hecr something 
more, Travellers in Japan all notice the excellence cf a kind cf stron 
silken fabric used there for the ordinary wear of men cf the middling “ 
lower classes. It is coarse, but not mean-looking, is licht, warm, wears 
wonderfully, and though naturally cf a grayish or brownish hue, takes the 
darker colors exceedingly well. It is produced from cocoons spun ty a 
species of silkworm.that feeds upon the leaves of the atlanthus glandulosa, 
and, quite unlike the true silkworm, is exempt.from disease, and cares 
neither for sun, wind nor rain, so that it can be just turned loose on the 
trees and Icft to take care of itself. The cocoons are larre and much more 
loosely spun than those of the true silkworm, so that the fibre can ke carded 
off instead of reeling, which does away with the necessity of killing the 
chrysalis, and thus places no check on their multiplication. If this insect 
could be successfully raised in Europe, it would be an immense gain for 
the world, which needs just such a strong, cheap fabric zs their thread 
produces. Several persons of hich position in France tock an interest in 
the culture, and there was a display of the worms in their various stages, 
the raw silk, and the fabrics made from it, in 1869, we think; but for the 
last three or four years we have heard no more about it. 


Ir has been proposed in the City Council of Baltimore to erect a statue 
of the late Mr. Hopkins, as a token of the city’s gratitude for his noble be- 
quest. It is true that the institutions which Mr. Hopkins has made provi- 
sion for founding will be far more splendid tributes to his memory than 
anything the most cunning artist can carve from marble ; but then we are 
not so crowded with memorial statues in Baltimore that there is no room 
for this, and by all means let it be made. 

But. if we are to have a statue, Ict us have a masterpiece. Not sucha 
scarecrow as that which horrifies all beholders in Washington, nor the 
stony simper, and garb and attitude of a gentleman suddenly rising from 
bed to reccive an unexpected visitor, and trying to drape himself in his 
blanket, which ornaments a public place in a sister city; Ict us have the 
likeness of the man, but of the man at his best. Herein lies the art cf the 

eat sculptor —to throw the character, and the best phase of the character, 
into the look and the gesture. If it were merely to copy form, a plaster 
cast to measure from, and a skilled workman to chip and file the stone to 
measure, would be all that is needed. If the work is to be donc, Ict it be 
done by the best sculptor, the most thorough artist, we can find in all the 
country. 

Some of the papers have suggested in this connection the cistincuished 
sculptor of Richmond who produced the grand memorial of Lee. For our- 
selves we have no suggestion to oficr as to the artist ; but we will venture 
on one with regard to the mode of his selection. When it was proposed to 
erect the Schiller monument in Berlin, designs on a given scale, and care- 
fully finished, were invited from all sculptors who desired to compcte. 
These were exposed in public exhibition for some time previous to the 
decision of the committee. Such an exhibition in this case could not fail 
to be most interesting to the public, and mizht be of no sinau assistance to 
the committee in their delicate task of selection. 
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Directions for Measuring. 
round the waist—length of sleeve from between tne 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size 
colump to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow 
State if a tall or stout figure. 


shoulders or spinal 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 


Orders or GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to 
Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 


For Studs or Buttons. 














Birthday & Wedding Gifts 





MUSICAL BOXES. 


Our immense stock offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for ALL SIZES and STYLES 
ean be seen, from the TOY BOX to the large 

” 


selection, 
one in piano style, playing over 100 tunes, 

Orders by Letter Carefully and Promptly Filled, 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 
M, J, PAILLARD & CO, 


and 


And he 7 





Manufacturers 


TURNBULL BROTHERS 


Give personal and prompt attention to fill- 
ing, on the lowest possible te1ms, orders for 
American and Foreign Books of every descrip- 
tion, either for entire libraries or single vol- 
umes. 

We 
and have such facilities as enable us to offer 


Public 


make a specialty of importing books, 


liberal inducements to and College 


Libraries, Students, Clergymen, Lawyers 


and Physicians 


Our Stock of Misce/lancous Books is very 


complete, and orders by mail will be 


promptly and satisfactorily filled. 


latter and Note Paper, our own importa- 


tion, in great variety, Samples sent on re- 


ceipt of 5 cent stamp. 


We give as careful attention to an order 


amounting "to $1.0) as we would to one 


amounting to $109.00, 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


Importers, 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, No, 8 N. CHARLES ST., 


Send postage stamp for circular, BALTIMORE, MD. 








| WM. KNABE & CO. 












SQUARE AND UPRIGHT | 
[ANO FORTES, | 


Street, and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N., Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 





D, 





No. 350 
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Fifty Gold and 
best manufacturers in 
FIVE YEARS. 

A large assortm 


constantly on hand. 


received, (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 
















R ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 


























